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KIT:    A   MEMORY. 

CHAPTEE   XIX. 

COXFESSIOX. 

'  Eesolutiox,'  say  the  philosophers,  aad  justly, 
'  conquers  all  things,'  but  then  one  must  be 
very  careful  in  the  definition  of  that  virtue. 
It  is  dangerously  akin  to  obstinacy,  a  weapon 
which  conquers  nothing,  and  brings  him 
f  who  wields  it  to  great  grief.  I  have  noticed 
that  when  an  exceptionally  brutal  person  is  put 
on  his  trial  for  manslaughter  he  is  always 
described  by  the  reporters  as  '  a  determined ' 
ruflSan. 

-  VOL.    II.  B 
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Treason  doth  never  prosper.     What's  the  reason  ? 
When  it  doth  prosper  none  dare  call  it  treason  ; 

and  similarly,  when  Obstinacy  carries  its  point, 
one  never  hears  of  it  by  that  name.  Mr. 
Garston,  senior,  of  Mogadion,  attorney-at-law, 
had  hitherto  had  the  credit  of  possessing  great 
resolution  ;  and  even  to  this  moment  in  the 
affair  of  Abel  Deeds  he  was  determined  enough. 
He  had  nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast  in  the 
most  obtrusive  manner,  when  it  rather  behoved 
him,  if  he  had  not  the  wisdom  to  strike  them, 
to  wear  them  under  his  clothes  like  a  flannel 
shirt.  He  was  as  sure  he  was  right  as  ever — 
that  is,  as  steadfast  in  the  conviction  that  the 
folks  at  the  Knoll  had  substituted  another  note 
for  the  stolen  one  in  Lucy's  purse ;  but  he  had 
begun  to  have  secret  misgivings  as  to  his  being 
able  to  prove  it.  Juries  were  such  fools  that  it 
was  likely  as  not  that  they  would  believe  a 
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widow  of  means,  and  an  attractive  young  lady, 
her  daughter,  on  their  oaths  in  spite  of  the 
strongest  circumstances  of  suspicion ;  and  es- 
pecially when  sentiment,  as  in  this  case,  was 
imported  into  the  matter.  There  would  be 
sympathy  with  the  widow's  desire  to  shield 
Abel,  who  had  heretofore  borne  an  unblemished 
character,  and  whose  family,  in  their  humble 
walk  of  life,  had  always  been  respected.  Mr. 
Garston  despised  sentiment,  and  had  no  great 
confidence  in  hereditary  respectability ;  but 
unhappily  the  case  was  not  to  be  tried  in 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  where  thino^s  are 
estimated  at  their  true  value,  but  '  not  a 
hundred  miles,'  nor  fifty,  from  Mogadion  itself. 
He  was  almost  certain  that  he  should  lose  his 
cause  through  local  prejudice  ;  but  he  had  no 
intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  case  on  that 
account.     Thanks  to  that  jewel  of  the  Enghsh 
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law,  the  privilege  of  cross-examination,  he 
would  at  all  events,  he  said  to  himself,  make 
it  a  very  unpleasant  day  for  the  Medways. 
This,  I  repeat,  was  what  Mr.  Garston  said  to 
himself,  but  in  his  secret  heart  he  would  have 
been  glad  enough  to  withdraw  from  the  prose- 
cution, if  no  action  for  libel  had  been  insti- 
tuted against  him.  As  it  was,  he  was  like  a 
bear  tied  to  the  stake,  and — as  regarded  his 
present  temper — a  bear  with  a  very  sore  head. 

When  his  daughter  joined  him  on  the  lawn 
a  few  minutes  after  she  had  parted  from  Frank 
Meade,  he  only  gave  her  a  surly  nod,  though 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her  that  day, 
for  Kit  and  she  had  started  very  early  on  their 
expedition.  '  Well,  so  you've  come  home  at 
last  ?  '  he  said. 

'I  had  a  narrow  escape,  papa,'  she  an- 
swered gravely,  '  of  not  coming  home  at  all.' 
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Then  she  told  him  what  had  happened,  and 
how  nearly  Maud,  and  perhaps  Frank  himself, 
had  met  with  a  terrible  end. 

'  Naught  never  comes  to  harm,'  was  the 
attorney's  unsympathetic  reply ;  and  then,  dis- 
missing the  subject  as  a  wholly  uninteresting 
one,  he  inquired  sharply,  '  Where  is  Christo- 
pher ? ' 

'  We  left  him  at  Polwith  with  Mark ;  they 

preferred  to  walk  back  together.' 

'  A  good  excuse  for  not  coming  home  to 
work,  no  doubt,'  replied  the  attorney  ;  '  I  don't 
believe  he  knows  the  way  to  the  office.' 

'  I  thought  it  was  agreed,  papa,'  answered 
Trenna  gently,  'that  while  Kit  was  at  the 
University,  during  the  holidays ' 

'  Holidays ! '  broke  in  the  attorney  angrily, 
'he  has  nothing  else  but  holidays.  An  idle 
vagabond,   a  spendthrift,  and  a  ne'er-do-well, 
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I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  wonder  whether  he 
is  a  son  of  mine.' 

'We  are  all  tempted  to  do  wrong  things 
at  times,  papa ' 

'What  do  you  mean?  Have  you  taken  to 
preaching  ?  That  is  what  comes  of  being  with 
those  Med  ways  ;  they  are  hypocrites  and  liars.' 

'  You  cannot  surely  think  Mark  a  hypo- 
crite, papa.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  Mark.  He  may  not 
have  any  occasion  to  be  one ;  and,  besides,  he 
is  too  great  a  fool.  I  was  speaking  of  his 
womankind  ;  you  hear  no  good  from  them,  I'll 
warrant :  only  abuse  of  your  father.' 

'  They  have  never  uttered  one  word  in 
your  disparagement,  papa ;  have  never  even 
alluded  to  the  unpleasantness  about  Abel.' 

'  Cunning,  cunning,'  returned  the  attorney, 
bitterly.     '  And  the  Meades  have  been  equally 
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silent,  no  doubt  ?  Not  a  word  from  Mr.  Frank 
about  his  father's  insolent  conduct  towards 
me,  eh  ? ' 

It  was  easy  to  read  in  his  frowning  but 
eager  face  that  Mr.  Garston  would  have  been 
well  pleased  to  hear  something  from  that  quarter. 

'  Frank  and  I  did  speak  of  the  action  for 
libel  as  we  came  along,'  she  answered. 

'  Oh,  you  did,  did  you?  I  hope  he  spoke 
to  you  about  it,  and  not  you  to  him.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  that,  papa,  but  it 
seems  his  father  is  very  resolute.  I  don't 
think  it  will  ever  be  withdrawn  unless  Abel's 
character  is  cleared  in  some  way.' 

'  They  want  an  apology,  do  they  ?  Curse 
their  impudence.  They  will  ask  for  compensa- 
tion next.' 

'  Frank  hinted  that  that  would  be  neces- 
sary, papa.' 
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'  Did  he  ?  Perhaps  he  expressed  a  wish 
for  my  house  and  grounds?  He  is  just  as 
hkely  to  get  them.  Compensation  for  the 
wounded  feehngs  of  a  stable  help !  An 
apology  to  my  own  man-servant,  who  has 
robbed  me ! ' 

'He  has  not  robbed  you,  papa.' 

'  Then  who  has  done  it  ?  The  maids  1 
You?  Kit?  Or  have  I  not  been  robbed  at 
all?  Is  it  a  delusion  on  my  part?  Did  I 
imagine  that  I  had  forty  five-pound  notes  in 
my  desk  when  in  fact  they  were  only  forty 
sheets  of  notepaper?  What  infernal  non- 
sense you  talk,  girl !  Who  can  it  be  if  it  isn't 
Abel  ? ' 

Though  be  sDoke  in  a  sufficiently  con- 
temptuous tone,  it  was  noticeable  that  there 
was  apprehension  in  it.  It  almost  seemed 
that  in  running   over  the  impossible  alterna- 
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tives  as  respected  tlie  robbery,  he  had  come 
upon  some  possible  one  that  had  given  him 
pause,  if  not  turned  his  suspicions  into  a  wholly 
different  channel. 

'  I  don't  say  who  it  is,  papa ;  I  only  say, 
what  everybody  else  is  saying  in  Mogadion, 
that  your  fixed  idea — hke  most  fixed  ideas — • 
is  a  mistaken  one ;  that,  whoever  took  those 
notes,  it  is  not  Abel  Deeds.  You  cannot, 
therefore,  expect  Abel,  or  rather  those  who 
are  his  friends,  to  come  to  you  cap  in  hand. 
You  are  not  the  Queen,  that  a  free  pardon  must 
be  asked  of  you  for  an  innocent  man.' 

'  He  is  not  innocent,  he  is  a  thief.' 

'  That  is  your  view.  But  I  am  taking  the 
view  of  those  who  think  otherwise.' 

'  That's  what  you  always  do ;  there  is 
nothing  new  in  that,'  answered  the  attorney, 
harshly. 
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'  Oh,  papa,  papa ! '  she  pleaded  vehemently, 
'  do  not  be  hard  with  me.  I  have  done  my 
best  for  you  and  for  all  of  us.  I  beseech  you, 
I  implore  you,  to  give  way  in  this  matter  while 
there  is  yet  time.' 

He  gazed  at  her  in  amazement  at  this 
sudden  outburst,  and  again  that  same  look  of 
apprehension  crossed  his  dusky  features  which 
they  had  worn  before. 

'  Time  !  Pooh,  there  is  time  enough.  As 
to  giving  way,  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of ; 
but  you  may  tell  those  friends  of  yours  this 
much :  Let  them  drop  their  action  and  then 
I  on  my  part  will  drop  mine  ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  will  drop  the  prosecution ;  but  mind^ — it 
is  they  who  must  make  the  first  advance.  I 
am  not  going  to  acknowledge  myself  in  the 
wrong.' 

It  was  a  great  step  gained,  as  Trenna  felt, 
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that  her  father  should  even  hint  at  peace.  But 
it  was  a  step  that  could  lead  to  nothing  if  he 
persisted  in  that  last  proviso.  That  he  would 
be  firm  on  that — that  is,  to  hold  out  no  hand 
of  compromise  unless  invited  to  do  so — she 
was  convinced,  unless  indeed  she  could  stimu- 
late those  vague  alarms  which  she  was  well 
aware  she  had  excited.  And,  bold  as  she  was, 
she  shrank  from  stimulating  them.  He  waited 
for  a  moment  as  if  for  her  reply  to  his  alterna- 
tive, but  when  she  did  not  speak  he  turned 
upon  his  heel  and  walked  moodily  into  the 
house. 

Notwithstanding  her  long  walk,  Trenna 
was  in  no  mood  for  rest,  but  began  to  pace 
the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  lawn,  waiting 
for  her  brother's  arrival.  There  was  scarce 
a  breath  of  air,  not  even  sufficient  to  bring  to 
her  ear  the  murmur  of  the  sea.     The  silence  of 
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evening  was  falling  ;  the  only  sound  she  heard 
was  the  monotonous  cry  of  the  cockatoo  from 
her  little  parlour  on  the  ground  floor,  'Kit, 
Kit,  Kit  is  a  pretty  fellow/ 

Presently  the  gate  swung  on  its  hinge,  and 
there  was  a  crunch  of  quick  footsteps  on  the 
gravel.  But  they  were  not  Kit's  footsteps. 
They  were  heavier,  firmer,  and,  to  her  anxious 
ear,  seemed  to  betoken  a  messenger  of  weighty 
tidings. 

'Frank!  What  is  it?  Has  your  father 
consented?'  she  inquired  eagerly,  but  in  a 
hushed  voice,  as  soon  as  she  recognised  the 
visitor. 

'  Yes — ^no.  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  affair 
has  taken  a  different  turn.  Can  I  have  a  few 
words  with  your  father  ?  ' 

'  Hush !  No.  At  least  papa  is  engaged.' 
She  pointed  to  his  room,  which  was  hghted 
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up,  and  through  the  windows  of  which  the 
attorney  could  be  seen  at  work  among  his 
parchments. 

'  Please  to  speak  to  me  first,  if  you  don't 
mind.' 

With  her  fingers  on  her  lips,  which  had 
suddenly  grown  very  pale,  she  led  the  way  up 
the  stone  steps  into  her  own  httle  sitting-room 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage  to  the 
room  used  by  the  attorney,  and  fit  one  of  the 
two  gas-jets,  which  were  all  the  chandelier 
could  boast  of.  As  a  boudoir,  the  room  was 
bare  enough  ;  nor  were  there  even  such  evi- 
dences of  a  girl's  tenancy  as  Trenna  might 
easily  have  given  it.  It  seemed  as  though,  not 
having  the  power  to  furnish  it  as  she  would  have 
done,  she  had  made  no  efibrt  in  that  direction 
at  all.  The  walls  were  hung  with  portraits — 
for  the  most  part  ill-executed  silhouettes.     One 
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of  them,  as  Frank's  quick  eye  noticed,  had 
under  it  the  words  '  Gonzalez  Gisarto/  and 
was,  as  he  rightly  guessed,  a  hkeness  of 
Trenna's  grandfather,  whose  name  had  been 
anglicised  to  Garston.  From  the  ceihng  was 
suspended  the  huge  cage  of  the  cockatoo, 
which,  swinging  head  downwards  from  its 
perch,  regarded  the  intruder  with  a  curiosity 
which  for  the  moment  stilled  its  piercing  cries. 
On  the  table  were  a  few  books  and  a  zither, 
an  instrument  in  which  the  attorney  took 
great  pleasure,  and  the  only  one  on  which  his 
dauo^hter  played.  Perhaps  its  Spanish  origin 
endeared  it  to  him,  but  if  its  subtle  harmonies 
called  up  any  association  with  fatherland,  Mr. 
Garston  possessed  more  imagination-  than  he 
was  credited  with  ;  the  general  view  was  that 
he  had  made  a  present  of  the  instrument  to 
his  daughter  on  her  coming  of  age,  as  being 
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the  cheapest  substitute  for  a  piano  pro- 
curable. 

Trenna  motioned  her  visitor  to  a  chair  at 
the  table,  and  seated  herself  on  a  little  sofa 
which  stood  in  shadow. 

'  I  httle  expected  to  see  you  so  soon  again/ 
she  said  in  cold  and  measured  tones,  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  which  she  had  addressed 
him  an  hour  ago.  '  I  have  spoken  to  my 
father  in  the  meantime,  and  he  is  certainly 
more  disposed  for  peace.  But  that  he  will 
never  make  the  first  advance  I  am  only  too 
well  convinced. 

'  Just  so,'  he  answered  gravely.  '  But  cir- 
cumstances, as  I  am  here  to  tell  you,  Trenna, 
have  changed.  Something  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  which  renders  it  impossible  for  any 
one  to  continue  to  believe  in  Abel's  guilt ;  that 
it  wiU  convince  even  Mr.  Garston,  I  am  certain  ; 
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and  to  say  truth,  Trenna' — here  he  hesitated 
— '  it  is  more  adapted  for  his  ear  than  yours.' 

'  Nevertheless,  let  me  hear  it,  whatever  it 
is,'  she  answered ;  '  I  must  hear  it.' 

'  One  of  the  stolen  notes,  then,  has  been 
stopped  at  Plymouth.  It  is  not  the  one  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  Lucy's  purse,  but  cor- 
responds with  another  number  on  the  list. 
This  has  been  traced ' 

'  Good  Heavens  !     To  whom  .^  ' 

'  To  the  possession  of  a  young  woman. 
She  is  not  in  custody  at  present,  but  it  is 
known  who  she  is.  Her  character — there  is 
no  need,  however,  to  go  into  that ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  it  is  impossible,  absolutely  out 
of  the  question,  that  she  could  have  received 
that  note  from  Abel  Deeds.' 

'  Does  she  come  from  MoRadion  ?  ' 
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'  Yes,  I  grieve  to  say  she  does — I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  did  not  catch  what  you  said.' 

Trenna  had  only  spoken  to  herself,  and 
beneath  her  breath,  two  words,  'What  mad- 
ness ! ' 

'  1  did  not  speak,'  she  murmured  ;  '  I  was 
only  thinking.' 

If  they  were  but  thoughts  they  were 
terrible  ones,  to  judge  from  her  pale,  drawn 
face,  and  the  way  in  which  her  long  white 
hands  clutched  one  another  ;  but  of  this  her 
companion  saw  nothing. 

'  By  this  discovery,'  continued  the  youncr 
man  gravely,  '  the  ground  is,  as  it  were,  cut 
away  from  your  father's  feet,  as  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  him.  He  will  have  no  alternative  but 
to  drop  the  prosecution  and  take  measures  for 
compensating  the  man  he  has  wronged  by  his 

VOL     II.  C 
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suspicions  ;  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  action 
for  hbel  will  not  proceed.' 

Trenna  shook  her  head  ;  she  would  have 
spoken  if  she  could,  but  her  tongue  refused  its 
office. 

'  You  are  saying  to  yourself,'  pursued  the 
other  cheerfully,  '  that  you  know  your  father 
better  than  I  do ;  that  he  is  not  to  be  easily 
persuaded  to  own  himself  in  the  wrong.  You 
forget,  however,  that  he  is  also  a  lawyer,  and 
a  man  of  the  world.  You  may  take  my  word 
for  it  that  I  shall  convince  him.' 

'  It  isn't  that — it  isn't  that,'  she  murmured 
plaintively.  '  Oh,  if  I  could  but  trust  you, 
Frank !  or  rather,  if  you  would  but  have  trust 
in  me.' 

'  Trust  you ;  of  course  I  trust  you,  Trenna,' 
he  replied  in  amazement. 

'  Then  take  my  word  for  this,  Frank,  that 
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what  you  propose  to  tell  my  father  will  do 
harm  instead  of  good.  Harm  !  Nay,  it  will 
riiin  us.' 

'  Euin  you  ?  How  can  our  showing  that 
it  was  impossible  for  Abel  Deeds  to  have  stolen 
those  notes  affect  you  or  yours,  Trenna  ?  ' 

'  It  will — it  must,'  she  answered  eagerly ; 
*  you  say  you  trust  me,  then  believe  my  word. 
If  you  really  have  any  regard  for  me,  gi'ant 
me  the  favour  I  asked  of  you  an  hour  ago. 
Say  nothing  of  what  has  come  to  your  know- 
ledge about  the  note ;  but  withdraw  your 
action  against  my  father.' 

'But,  my  dear  Trenna,  it  is  impossible — 
more  impossible  now  than  ever.  Abel's  inno- 
cence is  estabhshed.  Your  father  must  needs 
look  in  other  quarter?  for  the  guilty  party.' 

'  That  is  just  it,'  she  answered  hoarsely. 
'  In  that  case  he  will  find  what  ne  seeks. 

G  2 
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'  And  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  should  he 
not?' 

'  Because — because,'  she  stammered,  with 
her  hand  stretched  out  before  her,  as  though 
to  mark  the  gulf  between  them,  '  his  daughter 
w£is  the  thief !  Frank  Meade,  it  was  /  who 
stole  thosu  notes ! ' 


21 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

*  HUMILIATION.' 

For  the  moment  Frank  was  dumb.  The  little 
room  whirled  round  with  him  :  like  the  parrot, 
only  by  no  means  with  its  adaptabihty  for  in- 
version, he  seemed  to  be  standing  on  his  head. 
Those  terrible  words,  '  Frank  Meade,  it  was  / 
who  stole  those  notes,'  rang  in  his  ears  again 
and  again,  with  the  importunity  of  a  church 
bell.  Trenna,  crouching  in  the  shadowed 
corner,  was  hardly  visible  to  him,  yet  her  very 
attitude  suggested  remorse,  misery,  and  hu- 
miliation. It  was  that,  indeed,  which  cor- 
roborated her  words  more  than  anything  else, 
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though  he  found  himself  caUing  to  mind  a 
sentence  she  had  spoken  to  him  on  her  way- 
home  that  evening  in  the  course  of  her  appeal 
to  him  to  drop  the  prosecution.  '  I  ask  it  not 
for  my  father's  sake,  but  for  my  own.'  But 
what  were  even  both  these  things  compared 
with  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  girl, 
which  seemed  to  assert,  trumpet-tongued,  that 
her  nature  could  never  have  stooped  to  such  a 
crime?  As  though  she  had  read  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind,  she  once  more  addressed 
him :  '  I  asked  you  a  while  ago  whether  you 
would  trust  me,  a  question  never  to  be  put 
again.     But  at  least,  for  once,  believe  me.' 

'  That  you  stole  those  notes  ?  That  Trenna 
Garston  is  a  thief?     Never.' 

'  I  cannot  help  your  disbelief,'  she  answered, 
'  and  far  less  can  I  blame  you  for  it.  Of  the 
two  alternatives,  ''  thief"  or  "har,"  you  natur- 
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ally  choose  the  least  obnoxious.  Still,  what- 
ever you  think  of  me,  nay,  whatever  I  think 
of  myself,  I  am  still  human.  Certain  feelings 
still  chng  to  me  ;  you  will  understand  that 
discussion  upon  this  point  is  painful  to  me.' 

'  Scarcely  less  painful  to  you  than  to  me, 
Trenna,'  he  answered  gently.  '  Since  my 
incredulity  distresses  you  I  will  express  it  no 
further  ;  if  I  believed  you  I  could  hardly  keep 
silence :  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  up  all 
faith  in  human  nature  without  a  protest.' 

'  Be  so  good  as  to  remember  that  all  this 
time  you  are  torturing  me,  Mr.  Meade.  When 
a  criminal  has  confessed  and  has  been  found 
guilty,  even  the  judge  spares  him  ;  he  forbears 
to  add  to  the  poignancy  of  his  suffering  by  any 
observations.* 

'  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  your 
judge,  Trenna ! ' 
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'  But  you  are  my  judge.  Judge,  jury,  and 
executioner  all  in  one.  That  is,  you  will  be  so  if 
you  tell  my  father  what  you  propose  to  tell  him.' 

'  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  What 
would  you  have  me  tell  him  ?  ' 

'  Say  that  you  have  come  here  as  a  neigh- 
bour and  a  friend  to  offer  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
proceedings  at  the  Assizes,  if  he  undertakes  to 
do  the  hke.' 

'  But  he  will  never  apologise  to  Abel.' 

'  Then  you  must  invent  an  apology.  Other- 
wise I  must  take  the  consequences.  You  would 
hardly  like  to  see  me  m  the  telon  s  dock,  even 
though  I  deserve  it.' 

«  Oh,  Trenna  ! ' 

'Then  there  is  the  compensation.  My 
father  will  never  give  one  shilling.  I  must 
ask  you  of  your  mercy  to  settle  that  for  me 
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till  I  have  the  money  to  repay  you.  After  all, 
you  see,'  she  added  with  a  haggard  smile,  '  I 
have  to  say  "  trust  me."  ' 

'  Of  course,  of  course,'  he  answered  with  a 
sweep  of  his  hand ;  '  the  money  matters  nothing. 
To  me,  indeed,'  he  murmured  wearily, '  nothing 
now  seems  to  matter.' 

'  Then  how  must  thincrs  seem  to  me  ?  ' 

Her  question  was  unanswerable,  but  it  was 
uttered  in  a  tone  of  such  despair  that  it  wrung 
his  heart. 

'  For  me,'  she  went  on  more  calmly,  '  there 
is  nevertheless  the  reflection  that  thincrs  mi^ht 

c  o 

be  even  worse.  It  is  from  that  extremity  of 
wretchedness  that  I  beseech  you  to  keep  me. 
Protect  me  from  the  consequences  of  my  crime. 
Be  silent  about  it  to  others.' 

'  I    will ;    I  will.      Be    sure    of   that,'    he 
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answered  earnestly.  '  It  is  not  a  thing  to 
speak  about ' 

'  Nor,  you  would  add,  to  think  about,'  she 
put  in,  perceiving  him  to  hesitate.  '  That 
above  all  is  to  be  avoided.  I  must  ask  you 
to  address  me  as  usual  before  others  ;  that  is 
necessary  for  my  secret,  but  be  assured  that 
will  not  compromise  you  in  my  eyes ;  I 
shall  understand  the  loathing  and  abhorrence 
with  which  you  regard  me  just  as  if  you  ex- 
pressed it.' 

'  It  was  only  an  hour  ago,  or  so,  that  I 
said  nothing  would  alter  my  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  you,  Trenna,'  he  answered  tenderly. 
'  The  mind  moves  quickly,  but  not  the  heart — 
it  was  from  the  heart  I  spoke.  Supposing  what 
you  have  told  me  to  be  true — and  the  truth 
as  it  stands  on  your  bare  statem.ent,  without 
excuse— I  should  at  worst  but  pity  you.     As  it 
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is,  and  still  supposing  it,  since  you  so  desire  it, 
I  perceive  (though  you  say  nothing  about  them) 
palliation,  extenuation,  nay,  I  had  almost  said 
justification.     I   will   never   believe    that    for 

yourself  alone — for  your  own  sake ' 

'  Frank  Meade,  if  you  have  one  tenth  part 
of  that  pity  you  say  you  feel  for  me,  I  beseech 
you  to  forbear.'  She  had  risen,  and  stood  sup- 
porting herself  by  one  hand  against  the  angle 
of  the  wall,  while  with  the  other  she  made  an 
impassioned  gesture  for  silence.  '  For  the  sake 
of  old  times — times  buried  under  foot  for  ever 
— and  for  the  sake  of  those  pure  souls  we  love, 
and  among  whom  perhaps  you  once  reckoned 
Trenna  Garston,  I  pray  you  be  silent.  I 
have  much  to  bear,  and  must  keep  lieart- whole. 
You  have  promised  me  your  help,  and  there  is 
no  time  to  spare,  if  you  would  save  me.  Go  to 
my  father.' 
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'  One  moment,  Trenna.  Is  this  sad  secret 
your  own  and  mine,  or  is  it  shared  by  any  one 
else  ?  ' 

'  Kit,  Kit,  Kit  is  a  pretty  fellow,'  shrieked 
the  parrot. 

Trenna  was  silent,  and  Frank,  moved 
perhaps  by  the  suggestion  of  the  bird,  repeated 
his  question  in  another  form. 

'  Does  Kit,  for  instance,  know  of  this  ? ' 

'  No  one  knows  what  I  have  told  you  to- 
night,' she  answered  steadily ;  '  no  one  dreams 
of  it ;  no  one  guesses  it.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Trenna,  and  glad 
you  told  me.  If  I  had  thought  your  brother 
knew  I  should  have  felt  hardly  towards  him, 
and  done  him  an  injustice.  I  ought  to  have 
been  sure  he  did  not  know\  No  one  with  such 
a  secret  on  his  soul,  unless  he  were  without  a 
heart,  could  be  so  blithe  and  gay  as  he.' 
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Her  pale  face  grew  a  shade  paler,  and  there 
was'  that  twitching  of  her  nostrils  which  be- 
tokens, in  nervous  natures,  impatience  and 
annoyance,  but  these  signs  he  could  not  see ;  he 
only  saw  her  hand  stretched  out  before  her.  He 
took  it  as  a  sign  of  parting,  and  held  out  his 
own  to  meet  it,  but  she  drew  hers  sharply  back. 

'No,  no,'  she  murmured,  'before  others  that 
hypocrisy  may  still  be  necessary,  but  not  when 
we  are  alone.' 

Then  he  understood  that  she  had  been  only 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  her  father's  room ; 
and,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  took  up  his  hat  and 
left  her.  As  he  closed  the  door  behind  him  he 
heard  a  waihng  cry,  '  Kit,  Kit,'  and  stopped  a 
moment.  Then  again  came  the  shriek  of  the 
parrot,  '  Kit  is  a  pretty  fellow.'  But  it  was  not 
the  bird  he  felt  convinced  that  had  cried  '  Kit, 
Kit.' 
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If  it  was  Trenna  the  words  had  a  sad  sig- 
nificance. In  her  agony  of  shame  and  sorrow 
the  poor  girl  was  making  a  wild  appeal  for  help 
whence,  by  her  own  showing,  no  help  could 
come ;  since  Kit  did  not  know,  and  would 
never  be  told,  of  her  trouble.  The  picture 
Frank  made  of  her  in  his  own  mind,  alone,  and 
weighed  down  by  remorse  and  despair,  almost 
drew  the  tears  into  his  eyes. 

If  he  could  have  seen  her,  he  would  have 
wept  indeed.  On  all  the  '  painful  earth  '  there 
did  not,  at  that  moment,  breathe  a  more 
miserable  woman  ;  for  in  the  act  of  bidding  him 
that  shameful  farewell  she  had  felt  for  the  first 
moment  that  she  loved  him.  With  head  bowed 
down,  and  hands  tightly  clenched  before  her, 
she  was  contemplating  her  own  ruined  life.  If 
circumstances  should  be  henceforth  favourable, 
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if  the  public  shame  was  spared  her,  she  might 
again  mix  with  her  fellow-creatures  as  before  ; 
nay — though  under  false  pretences — she  might 
still  retain  their  affection  and  respect  ;  but  to 
him  whose  regard  she  valued  most  of  all  she 
was  become  a  moral  leper.  Comfort  was  out 
of  the  question  for  her  ;  even  the  torpor  of 
despair  was  denied  her,  since  she  was  still  a 
prey  to  anxiety.  Even  now,  as  she  had  said, 
matters  might  still  be  worse ;  it  was  quite 
possible,  notwithstanding  the  humiliation  and 
self-abasement  she  had  undergcne,  that  it  might 
all  be  in  vain,  if  Frank  should  fail  to  effect  a 
settlement  with  her  father.  The  voices  in  the 
next  room  would  now  and  then  attract  her 
attention,  but  for  the  most  part  she  neither 
heard  nor  saw  (save  with  her  inward  eyes),  nor 
moved,  but  crouched  up  in  her  corner,  waited 
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for  the  moment  in  which  she  should  know 
her  fate.  And  all  this  weary  time  the  bird 
above  her  head,  scrambling  from  wire  to  wire 
and  swinging  from  its  perch  in  air,  or  swaying 
upon  it  with  flirt  and  flutter,  screeched  out  its 
spluttering  cry,  '  Kit  is  a  pretty  fellow — Kit  is  a 
very  pretty  fellow.' 

Presently  her  father's  door  opened,  and  the 
voices  grew  more  distinct. 

'  Well,  I  am  glad  Dr.  Meade  has  come  to 
his  right  senses,'  she  heard  him  say,  in  harsh 
metallic  tones,  but  which,  to  her  ear  at  least, 
who  knew  him  so  well,  had  satisfaction  in  them. 
'  I  am  very  sorry  the  thing  has  occurred,  you 
may  say  that^  but  as  for  compensation — well, 
well,  you  have  waived  that  matter,  so  we  will 
say  no  more.' 

'  Good  night,  sir.' 

'  Good  night,  Mr.  Frank.     Take  care  of  the 
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steps,  it  is  plaguy  dark,  but  to  judge  by  the 
sunset  we  shall  have  a  fine  day  to-morrow.' 

The  night  was  so  still  that  every  footfall  of 
the  young  man,  loud  on  the  gravel  and  soft  on 
the  lawn,  was  audible  ;  when  the  garden  gate 
was  closed  upon  him,  Trenna  could  even  hear 
her  father  rubbing  his  hands,  an  action  he 
always  indulged  in  when  in  good  humour. 
Then  there  was  a  deep  sigh,  followed  by  a 
chuckle  of  satisfaction — the  attorney's  substitute 
for  devotional  gratitude — a  hesitating  step  in 
the  passage,  which  chilled  Trenna  to  the 
marrow,  and  then,  to  her  intense  rehef,  once 
more  the  closing  of  his  own  door. 


VOL.   II. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 
Rachel's   muddle. 

The  revelation  of  a  baseness  in  a  girl  we 
respect  is  as  the  backsliding  of  the  righteous  ;  it 
opens  probabihties  where  the  Impossible  once 
stopped  the  way,  and  makes  one  distrustful  of 
human  nature.  That  Trenna  Garston  should 
have  acknowledged  herself  to  be  a  thief  upset 
all  the  theories  which  Frank  Meade  had  formed 
of  girls,  and  indeed  of  his  fellow-creatures 
generally.  He  had  a  general  idea  that  women 
were  impulsive,  and  that  some  of  them  allowed 
their  feehngs — in  matters  where  the  other  sex 
were  concerned — to  carry  them  to  great  ex- 
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tremities ;  but  that  an  apparently  well-principled 
young  lady  should  stoop  to  commit  a  sordid 
crime  had  been  hitherto  beyond  the  range  of 
his  imagination.  He  had  entertained  a  respect 
as  well  as  a  tender  regard  for  Trenna,  but  he 
would  have  been  less  astonished  and  shocked 
than  he  was  at  present  if  he  had  heard  that  she 
had  run  away  with  a  black  man. 

He  had  told  her  indeed  that  he  could  not 
beheve,  even  though  he  heard  it  from  her  own 
hps,  that  she  had  stolen  her  father's  bank-notes  ; 
but  when  he  came  to  think  of  the  matter  he 
did  beheve  it.  Of  two  wholly  improbable 
things — namely,  that  Trenna  Garston  was  a 
thief,  or  that  Trenna  Garston,  being  in  her 
sane  mind,  had  falsely  accused  herself  of  being 
so — he  chose  the  less  improbable.  In  the 
former  case  there  was  at  least  a  motive  ;  she 
might  have  been  in  want  of  the  money  :  in 
r  2 
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the  latter  there  was  absolutely  none.  But 
he  was  staggered  and  stunned  by  it  as  from 
a  blow  with  a  bludo-eon.  When  he  left  the 
Grey  House  he  did  not  go  straight  home,  but 
took  a  lonely  road  that  led  to  the  sea-shcre, 
and  paced  the  sand  in  great  perturbation  of 
mind.  This  was  quite  a  new  state  of  things 
with  him.  His  nature  was  philosophic,  his 
studies  were  scientific,  his  views  and  habits 
were  practical.  In  the  presence  of  physical 
calamity  he  was  prompt  but  never  hurried  ;  no 
emergency,  however  sudden  or  serious,  caused 
him  to  lose  his  head.  Under  all  circumstances 
he  had  hitherto  been  master  of  himself,  if  not 
of  the  situation ;  but  the  present  case  lay 
altogether  out  of  his  experience.  Nor  were 
bis  natural  good  sense  and  judgment  at  his 
command  as  usual,  by  reason  of  the  intensity 
of  his  feelings.     So    overcome  he   was  with 
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wonder  and  distress  of  mind  that  the  mere 
practical  difficulties  that  lay  in  his  way  con- 
cerning the  stoppage  of  the  action  for  libel, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  Abel's  wounded  feehngs, 
for  the  moment  failed  to  strike  him.  Yet  they 
were  by  no  means  insignificant.  He  had 
found  it  easy  enough  to  persuade  Mr.  Garston 
to  drop  proceedings,  which  was  the  very  thing 
the  attorney  secretly  wished  to  do ;  but  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  obtaining  either  apology  or 
compensation.  The  former  he  would  therefore 
have  to  invent,  and  find  the  latter  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  For  Trenna's  sake  it  would 
be  necessary  to  draw  very  largely  upon  his 
imagination  ;  and  bitterly  did  he  regret  the 
precipitancy  with  which  he  had  undertaken  the 
cause  of  the  innocent,  and  set  lance  in  rest 
against  the  oppressor. 

In  the  end  he  had  to  make  use  of  Trenna 
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herself  to  extricate  him  from  the  difficulty — a 
course  he  adopted  with  less  unwillingness  than 
would  be  supposed  at  the  first  glance,  since 
upon  reflection  he  felt  that  it  was  the  best  one 
for  her  own  interests ;  since,  though  it  drew 
attention  to  her,  it  would  necessarily  remove 
suspicion  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  actual 
truth. 

Frank  represented  to  his  father  that  Mr. 
Garston,  being  proud  and  obstinate,  was  willing 
enough  to  pursue  his  plans  to  the  bitter  end, 
even  though  with  the  certainty  of  defeat. 

'  I  am  glad  of  it,'  said  the  Doctor.  '  That's 
good  news.     We'll  trounce  him.' 

'  No  doubt,'  rejoined  Frank ;  *  but  in  so 
doing  we  shall  in  our  turn  bring  the  innocent 
to  grief.  Even  as  it  is  the  Grey  House  is  as  a 
Gehenna  to  his  poor  daughter.' 

'  Ah,  I  see,'  returned  the  old  man,  with 
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melancholy  significance.  '  My  dear  Frank,  you 
are  not  as  other  sons  are  to  their  father ;  you 
have  never  given  rae  hitherto  the  least  cause 
for  annoyance ;  but  upon  my  life,  if  you  are 
seriously  thinking  of  making  that  young 
woman  your  wife  you  will  go  far  to  restore 
the  average.' 

Here  Frank  faltered  a  moment,  not  as  to 
the  sense  of  what  he  should  reply,  but  as  to  the 
form.  As  a  lover  he  had  done  with  Trenna  ; 
the  confession  which  had  gone  nigh  to  kill  her 
had  cm:ed  Mm^  but  his  hesitation  was  of  the 
greatest  help  to  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
The  Doctor  apprehended  an  avowal  of  his  son's 
affection  for  the  attorney's  daughter,  and  had 
that  look  on  his  face  which  a  man  wears  when 
he  expects  the  worst. 

*  I  pity  Trenna  Garston  very  much,'  returned 
Frank,  earnestly,  '  but  it  is  not  that  pity,  father 
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— I  give  you  my  honour — which  is  akin  to 
love.' 

'  Thank  Heaven  for  that/  answered  the 
other,  with  a  sigh  that  told  of  a  weight  re- 
moved.    '  Nothing  else  matters  a  dump,  then.' 

Which  indeed  proved  to  be  the  case  ;  nay, 
the  Doctor  was  so  grateful  to  his  son  for  not 
having  involved  himself  with  Trenna  that  he 
felt  a  tender  commiseration  for  the  girl  upon 
her  own  account,  and  chimed  in  with  all  his 
plans  for  the  mitigation  of  her  troubles. 

'  If  the  old  hunks  repents  of  his  obstinacy, 
and  will  afford  solid  satisfaction  to  Abel,  I  don't 
see  why  you  and  I  should  trouble  ourselves 
about  the  matter  farther.  It  is  certainly  very 
pleasant  to  have  Garston  keeping  at  arm's 
length,  and  to  know  he  is  not  going  to  speak 
through  his  nose  to  you  when  one  meets  him  ; 
but,  as  you  say,  it  is  hard  on  the  girl.     Well, 
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you've  only  to  smooth  over  old  Eachel  a  bit, 
and  the  thing  is  done.' 

It  was  not  money,  as  Frank  was  well  aware, 
that  was  requisite  for  this  smoothing  process. 
There  were  many  mothers,  in  a  much  higher 
position  than  Eachel  Deeds,  who  in  such  a  case 
would  have  been  willing  enough  to  put  their 
family  pride  in  their  pockets  if  a  liberal  supply 
of  something  else  had  been  placed  in  the  same 
receptacle.  But  Eachel  was  too  consumed  with 
anger  on  her  son's  account  to  think  of  greed. 
She  wanted  Mr.  Garston's  bl(5od  rather  than  his 
money,  only  she  did  not  express  herself  so 
melodramatically.  '  What  I  do  desire,  Mr. 
Frank,'  she  naively  confessed,  when  that  young 
gentleman  '  interviewed '  her  the  next  morning, 
'  is  to  see  that  old  villain's  nose  brought  down 
to  the  grindstone.' 

Mr.  Garston's  nose  was  a  verv  larcre  one,  so 
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we  will  charitably  hope  that  she  only  intended 
to  reduce  it  to  ordinary  limits ;  but  the  tone  in 
which  she  spoke  was  relentless  enough.  '  It  is 
there  already,  my  good  Eachel,'  returned  Frank, 
soothingly ;  '  he  is  as  sorry  as  he  can  be  that 
he  made  any  charge  against  Abel.  If  he  had 
not  gone  off  his  head  through  rage  at  the  loss 
of  his  money  he  could  never  have  made  such  a 
mistake.' 

'  Then  let  him  go  to  '  Sizes  and  lose  some 
more,  for  that's  what  t'other  lawyer  tells  me  he 
is  sure  to  do.' 

'  No  doubt,  but  there's  a  way  of  punishing 
him  worse  than  that,  Eachel.  Nothing  hurts 
him,  as  you  say,  like  having  to  pay  money. 
Now,  besides  having  to  own  himself  in  the 
wrong,  which  practically  he  has  already  done, 
I  mean  to  make  him  pay  Abel  a  good  round 
sum  in  the  way  of  compensation.' 
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Old  Eachel  shook  her  head.  'No  money 
can  repay  my  Abel  for  the  loss  of  his  good 
name.  No,  no  !  what  I  want  to  see  is  that  old 
villain  in  the  box,  and  Counsellor  Trelawny 
asking  him  questions.' 

'  But  think  of  his  poor  children,  Eachel.' 

'  Did  he  think  of  mine  when  he  sent  the 
policeman  for  Abel  ?  ' 

'  But  you  know  the  Bible  tells  us  that  we 
should  return  good  for  evil.' 

'  Well,  since  you  have  asked  me,  Mr. 
Frank,'  said  Eachel,  doggedly,  '  I  had  rather 
the  matter  went  to  the  'Sizes.' 

She  was  a  good  woman,  but  this  was  a  case 
where  she  evidently  preferred  the  Law  to  the 
Gospel. 

'It  will  distress  poor  Maud  to  the  last 
degree,'  said  Frank,  as  if  to  himself. 

'  What  has  Miss  Maud  to  do  wdth  it  ?  '  put 
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in  the  old  woman  sharply.  '  She  does  not 
care  how  lawyer  Garston  is  harried  by  the 
counsellor.' 

'  Certainly  not ;  but  Mr.  Garston's  counsellor 
will  be  harrying  A^r,  remember.  Think  how 
your  own  Lucy  dreads  the  Assize  day,  though 
what  she  says  will  be  for  her  brother's  sake. 
Miss  Maud,  it  is  true,  would  have  gone  through 
anything  for  Abel,  had  it  been  necessary ;  but 
when  all  this  can  be  settled — and  satisfactorily 
settled — out  of  court,  it  is  hard  indeed  that 
she  should  be  subjected  to  such  an  ordeal.' 

And  the  young  hypocrite  walked  to  the 
window  and  gazed  out  on  the  kitchen  garden 
as  if  to  conceal  his  feelings. 

'  You  are  fond  of  Miss  Maud,  are  you, 
Master  Frank  .^  '  inquired  Eachel  naively. 

Under  other  circumstances  Frank  would 
have  answered  that  all  the  family  at  the  Knoll 
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were  dear  to  him,  Maud  included  ;  but,  as  it 
was,  he  only  replied  softly,  '  Yes,  Eachel.' 

'  God  bless  you  both,'  rephed  the  old 
woman  in  trembling  tones,  and  applying  to  her 
eyes  a  duster  ;  '  a  good  lass  and  a  good  lad,  if 
ever  there  was  a  good  one  of  either  gender. 
For  her  sake  and  for  yours,  then.  Master  Frank, 
as  concerns  lawyer  Garston,  you  may  just  do 
what  you  will  with  the  old  devil.' 

That  Eachel's  consent  had  been  thus  ob- 
tained imder  false  pretences  was  incontestable  ; 
but  Frank  eased  his  conscience  by  the  consider- 
ation that  she  had  by  rights  no  voice  in  the 
matter,  and  that,  where  there  is  no  law  to  be 
appealed  to,  extraordinary  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  justifiable.  It  is  true  he  had  done 
nothing  but  look  out  of  window,  and  say  '  Yes, 
Eachel  '  ;  but  looks  and  words  have  their 
consequences. 
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That  very  morning  Maud  drove  over  to 
Mogadion  on  some  household  business,  and 
called  at  the  Dovecote.  The  Doctor  and  his 
son  were  both  out ;  but  Eachel,  as  usual,  asked 
her  to  step  in  and  wait  a  bit. 

'  I  can't  wait,'  she  said ;  '  for  Mr.  Christopher 
and  his  sister  are  coming  to  lawn  tennis,  and 
we  hope — please  to  tell  him — that  Mr.  Frank 
will  join  us.' 

'  Master  Frank  will  come,  no  fear,'  said  the 
old  woman,  nodding  and  smiling. 

'  I  hope  so,  indeed,'  rephed  Maud,  simply, 
'  for  we  shall  have  but  little  more  tennis. 
Mark  and  Mr.  Christopher  are  going  to 
college  together,  you  know,  in  a  few  weeks  ; 
and  then  there  are  those  dreadful  Assizes. 
Lucy  looks  forward  to  them  with  as  much 
horror  as  1  do.' 

'  What !  haven't  you  heard  that  it's  all  over ; 
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that  lawyer  Garston  has  given  in,  and  is  to  pay 
the  Corporation  ?  ' 

'  The  Corporation !     Dear  me,  why  ?  ' 
'  Because  of  the  wrong  he  has  done  Abel.' 
*  Oh,  I  see — compensation.     That  is  good 
news.     You  can't   think,  Eachel,  how  happy 
you  make  me.' 

'  Dear  heart,  I'm  glad  of  it.  You're  not 
happier  than  you  made  me — leastways,  than 
Master  Frank  did — when  he  told  me  you  know 

what ' 

'  When  he  told  you  I  know  what  ?  ' 
'  Nay,  nay ;  if  it's  a  secret,  dearie,  I  can 
keep  it.  But  when  he  comes  to  me  this 
morning,  begging  me  to  spare  the  old  lawyer 
for  your  sake,  it  was  but  putting  two  and  two 
together  to  guess  how  the  land  lay.  And  it's 
not  only  that  Master  Frank  is  as  good  as  gold, 
but  that  you  might  have   done  much  worse. 
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dearie.  For  whatever  Mr.  Mark  may  think  of 
Mr.  Christopher,  there's  but  one  opinion  about 
him  in  all  Mogadion.' 

Maud  blushed  from  brow  to  chin,  but  she 
said  nothing.  When  old  women  are  in  a 
muddle  as  to  the  relations  between  their  fellow- 
creatures,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  set  them 
right ;  and  Maud  by  no  means  desired  to  enter 
into  explanations  with  Eachel  Deeds.  She 
could  of  course  have  put  matters  straight  by  a 
curt  denial ;  but  as  regards  Frank  Meade,  she 
was  obhged  to  confess  to  herself  that  she  could 
not  be  quite  so  curt  to-day  as  she  could  have 
been  yesterday,  before  he  had  saved  her  life  in 
the  narrow  lane.  And  as  for  Kit,  though  her 
feelings  regarding  him  had  altered  of  late  in 
the  other  direction,  and  rather  cooled,  yet  had 
not  he  also  saved  her  life,  and  thereby  retained 
her  as  his  counsel  for  ever  against  all  the  gossip 
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of  Mogadion  ?  She  wished  therefore  to  express 
no  opinion  regarding  either  of  those  young 
gentlemen,  and  especially  no  explanation  of  her 
own  position  in  respect  to  them.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  difficult  for  her  to  have  given 
it,  for  she  was  not  sure  about  it  herself.  Of 
course  old  Eachel  had  made  some  mistake 
about  Frank's  feelings  towards  her,  but  the  fact 
that  he  had  implored  her  to  stop  that  Assize 
case  for  her  (Maud's)  sake  was  certainly  not 
displeasing  to  her. 

That  it  teas  stopped,  by  whatsoever  means, 
gave  her  the  keenest  satisfaction  and  rehef  of 
mind.  She  had  dreaded  the  ordeal  of  cross- 
examination  a  great  deal  more  than  Frank 
himself  could  have  possibly  supposed,  and  with 
good  reason,  for  in  her  own  mind,  and  not- 
withstanding all  that  had  been  said  by  those 
about  her,  she  was  only  too  well  convinced 
VOL.    II.  B 
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that  the  number  of  the  note  in  Lucy's  purse 
liad  been  identical  with  that  upon  Mr. 
Garston's  hst ;  she  had  seen  it  there  with  her 
own  eyes  as  it  lay  in  Trenna's  hand,  and  had 
felt  far  too  much  interest  in  the  matter  to  be 
mistaken.  By  what  means  the  substitution 
had  been  effected  in  the  meantime  she  could 
not  guess  ;  but  that  substitution  there  had  been 
she  was  certain. 

Of  Abel's  innocence  she  was  as  positive  as 
ever,  but  not  more  so  than  that  Mr.  Garston 
senior  had  good  reasons  for  his  suspicions. 
Hitherto  she  had  kept  this  fact  locked  up  in 
her  own  mind ;  but  on  her  oath  and  in  the 
witness-box  it  must  certainly  have  come  out, 
with  such  possible  consequences  as  she  had  not 
hnd  the  courage  to  contemplate. 


CHAPTEE  XXn. 

TENNIS  UNDER   DIFFICULTIES. 

When  Frank  Meade  received  from  Rachel 
Maud's  pressing  invitation  to  play  tennis  at 
the  Knoll  that  afternoon,  he  could  hardly 
beheve  his  ears.  For  how  was  the  party  of 
four  to  be  made  up  ?  Was  it  possible  that, 
after  Trenna  Garston's  confession  to  him,  he 
should  meet  her  there,  racket  in  hand,  alert 
and  bright  as  usual  ?  Or  was  Mark  for  once 
to  be  pressed  into  the  service?  Even  he 
himself,  knowing  what  he  knew,  had  no  heart 
for  the  game,  though  it  was  ordinarily  the  only 
amusement  in  which  he  took  pleasure.     At  the 

e2 
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same  time  he  had  no  hesitation  in  obeying 
Maud's  summons,  and  even  had  a  secret  satis- 
faction in  the  thought  that  she  had  left  it  in 
person.  That  she  had  not  said  a  word  to 
Each  el  about  her  narrow  escape  of  the  previous 
day  surprised  him,  as  well  it  might ;  she  was 
usually  far  from  secretive,  and  he  was,  of 
course,  unaware  of  what  the  old  woman  had 
said  to  her  respecting  himself,  and  which  for 
the  moment  had  set  a  seal  on  her  lips  as  re- 
garded any  obligation  she  was  under  to  him. 

It  was  Trenna,  however,  and  not  Maud, 
who  at  present  was  the  subject  of  Frank's 
thoughts.  The  old  days  he  felt  were  over  in 
which  the  Medways,  and  the  Garstons,  and 
himself  were  wont  to  meet  almost  as  members 
of  one  family ;  and  there  was  no  room  in  his 
breast  for  the  contemplation  of  any  new 
relations.     The  blow  that  had  put  an  end  to 
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the  beginnings  of  love  as  regarded  Trenna  had 
put  out  of  his  mind,  at  the  same  time,  those 
tender  emotions  which  had  been  awakened 
only  yesterday  with  respect  to  Maud.  His 
whole  soul  was  still  consumed  with  pity  and 
amazement.  On  his  way  to  the  Knoll  he  went 
over  that  last  night's  interview  again  and 
again,  without  the  least  alleviation  of  his 
perplexity  and  distress.  A  proud  girl,  a  brave 
girl,  and  yet  to  be  a  thief !  This  was  of  itself 
an  inexplicable  anomaly ;  but  that  it  should  be 
Trenna  Garston,  whom  he  had  known  from 
infancy,  and  whom  Maud  had  known  and 
loved,  and  beheved  to  be  as  pure  and  guiltless 
as  herself,  that  was  incredible.  And  yet  the 
thing  was  so,  for  he  had  Trenna's  own  word 
for  it. 

Mr.    Garston   was   a   coarse  and  grasping 
man,  and  probably  a  bad  father,  but  Trenna 
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had  had  no  such  bringing  up  as  could  have  led 
naturally  to  such  a  catastrophe  as  this ;  and 
Kit  again,  her  brother,  was  doubtless  not  the 
best  of  examples,  but  though,  as  we  know,  he 
was  not  a  great  favourite  of  Frank's,  he  at  once 
acquitted  him  of  having  in  any  way  conduced 
to  his  sister's  crime ;  indeed,  what  Frank 
chiefly  admired  in  him  was  his  love  for  Trenna, 
and  the  appreciation  he  invariably  displayed  of 
her  devotion  to  his  interests. 

That  she  had  told  the  truth,  when  she 
told  him  that  her  brother  knew  nothing  of 
her  delinquency,  he  could  well  believe.  The 
confession  of  it  to  her  beloved  Kit  would  have 
been  more  painful  to  her  even  than  it  had  been 
to  him. 

Here,  as  he  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
looked  down  on  the  Nook  itself,  a  light  genial 
laugh  was  borne   from   the   garden    on    the 
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autumn  wind,  that  would  have  carried  convic- 
tion with  it  upon  this  point  had  he  needed  it, 
for  it  came  from  Kit  himself ;  and  how  could 
Kit  have  laughed  like  that  had  he  been 
conscious  of  his  sister's  shame? 

The  little  party  were  on  the  lawn  awaiting 
Frank's  arrival,  as  usual,  to  commence  their 
game,  and  among  them  Trenna  herself.  He 
instinctively  averted  his  eyes  from  her  to  spare 
her  what  of  embarrassment  he  could  ;  but  the 
one  fleeting  glance  they  cast  on  her  seemed, 
like  a  flash  of  hghtning,  to  have  revealed  all. 
She  did  not  return  his  look,  but  he  felt  that 
she  had  seen  him.  She  stood  motionless  as  a 
statue,  and  as  pale,  with  her  racket  in  hand, 
and  her  gaze  fixed  on  the  ground. 

*  Why  so  late,  sir  ?  '  cried  Maud. 

'  Mr.  Frank,  you  are  a  truant,'  smiled  her 
mother. 
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'  He  must  have  known  that  we  had  drawn 
for  sides,'  suggested  Kit,  '  and,  having  the 
weakest,  was  in  no  hurry  to  be  beaten.' 

As  Trenna  had  drawn  him,  and  was  an 
excellent  player,  while  Frank  himself  was  the 
best  of  the  four,  this  was  somewhat  audacious. 

'Fever  mind,  we  will  do  our  best,'  said 
Trenna,  holding  out  her  hand  with  a  smile  that 
vanished  as  quickly  as  it  came.  What  it  cost 
her  to  frame  it  he  dared  not  think  ;  even  in 
his  own  case  the  muscles  of  his  lips  seemed 
to  refuse  their  office,  as  though  they  had  been 
frozen.  Her  hand  lay  in  his  like  a  piece  of 
ice,  and  though  he  pressed  it  eagerly  to  assure 
her  he  hardly  knew  of  what,  but  at  least  of  his 
loyalty  and  desire  to  help  her,  he  met  with  no 
response.  Her  misery  was  too  great,  as  he 
well  understood,  to  admit  even  of  sympathy ; 
and  yet  she  had  to  show  a  bold  front  to  the 
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world  and  to  liide  the  lieartaclie.  To  the  eyes 
of  others  there  was  little  to  be  seen  amiss  with 
her.  Only  she  did  not  play  at  tennis  so  well 
as  usual. 

Of  all  the  ordeals  to  which  the  miserable 
are  subject  there  is  none  more  painful  than  to 
have  to  take  part  in  an  amusement  in  which 
others  delight,  while  they  themselves  are  in 
mental  anguish.  Smiles  may  be  compelled, 
even  the  jest  may  be  forced  despite  the  aching 
breast,  but  to  press  thought  and  limb  into  the 
service  of  a  trivial  game,  and  to  affect  an 
interest  in  it,  is  positive  torture.  Even  Frank 
played  much  below  his  usual  '  form,'  while  his 
partner,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  made  '  faults  ' 
even  in  her  '  service.' 

'  Why,  Trenna,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?     You  can't  serve,'  exclaimed  Maud. 

'  That  is  because  she  is  born  to  rule  '  cried 
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Mark,  who  was  lazily  watching  them  from  a 
garden  seat. 

'  Very  witty,  but  not  quite  new,'  returned 
Maud,  breathless  from  a  rapid  '  volley ' :  'the 
same  thing,  I  read  in  some  society  journal,  was 
said  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.' 

'  Then  it  ought  not  to  have  been,'  cried 
Kit,  striking  in  as  usual  for  his  friend,  '  since 
the  Prince's  motto  is  Ich  Dien.' 

To  Frank,  Kit's  wit  and  high  spirits  seemed 
discordant  and  out  of  place  to  the  last  degree, 
though,  indeed,  on  the  assumption  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  his  sister's  crime,  it  would 
have  been  unreasonable  indeed  to  resent  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Kit  was  as  bright  as  usual, 
nay,  even  brighter;  the  folks  at  the  Knoll 
were  in  better  spirits  than  they  had  been  wont 
to  be  of  late,  through  the  collapse  of  the  case 
against  Abel  Deeds  (the  apprehension  of  what 
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might  have  come  of  it  having  given  them  all, 
perhaps,  more  annoyance  than  they  had  con- 
fessed to),  and  this  circumstance  drew  Kit  out 
(an  effect  the  merriment  of  others  always  has 
upon  jokers)  and  made  him  more  buoyant — 
and  like  a  boy — than  ever. 

It  was  not  Trenna's  custom  to  contribute  to 
any  outburst  of  mirth,  and  therefore  her  silence 
was  not  remarked  upon,  but  now  and  again  a 
weary  and  pained  look  came  into  her  eyes 
(or  Frank  imagined  it  to  do  so)  after  some 
fit  of  general  hilarity,  that  was  inexpressibly 
touching. 

'  How  can  ye  pipe,  ye  Httle  birds  (it  seemed 
to  say),  and  I  so  weary — full  of  care.' 

It  also  struck  Frank  that  Kit's  manner  to 
him  was  more  cordial  than  usual,  but  this 
might  easily  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  approaching  departure  for  coUege,  and  a 
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natural  desire  to  part  friends.  He  certainly  did 
not  keep  so  jealous  a  watch  over  his  sister  as 
he  was  wont  to  do  in  reference  to  him,  and  this 
gave  Frank  the  opportunity  of  a  word  or  two 
with  Trenna  alone. 

It  was  just  before  supper  time,  when,  as  the 
young  folks  were  strolling  in  the  garden,  Frank 
found  himself  alone  with  her  upon  the  little 
rustic  bridge  that  spanned  the  waterfall.  The 
others  were  close  by,  but  the  noise  of  the 
falling  waters  enabled  them  to  converse  un- 
heard. 

'  One  moment,  Mr.  Meade,'  gasped  Trenna, 
*  I  cannot  thank  you  now — nor  ever — for  the 
service  you  have  done  me — as  you  deserve.  If 
anything  one  hears  of  Divine  Justice  is  true, 
God  will  reward  you  for  it.' 

'  I  require  no  reward,  Trenna  ;  it  is  reward 
enough,  and  an  immense  satisfaction  and  relief 
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to  me,  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  all  is  safely 
settled.' 

*  I  do  believe  that  is  what  you  feel,'  she 
answered,  with  intense  emotion.  '  You  are 
goodness  itself.  You  smile,  as  well  you  may ; 
it  is  true  I  can  hardly  be  a  judge  of  goodness.' 

*  Good  Heavens,  Trenna  !  you  cannot  sup- 
pose I  was  thinking  anything  of  the  kind. 
Pray,  pray  believe  that  I  feel  the  same  regard 
for  you,  the  same  desire  to  shield  you  from 
sorrow,  that  I  ever  did.' 

'  I  know — I  know  you,  at  least,  still  pity 
me.  That  is  something.  But  do  not  show  it, 
I  beseech  you.  It  is  all  I  can  do  to  play  my 
part.' 

'  You  do  so  bravely.  One  could  never 
guess  what  you  are  suffering.' 

'  Yes,  I  suffer,  that  is  true,  but  it  is  only 
my  desert.     Do  you  see  that  stone  that  holds 
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its  head  so  high  above  the  water?  If  you 
could  look  below  it  you  would  see  that  its  heart 
is  riven.     That  is  my  case.' 

'  Poor  girl,  poor  girl ! ' 

*  Hush,  hush !  For  Heaven's  sake,  no  pity ! 
What  I  want  to  say  to  you,  while  I  can,  is 
about  the  compensation  to  Abel.  How  much 
will  it  be  ? ' 

'  It  has  not  been  settled.  Perhaps  fifty 
pounds.  Now  listen.  You  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  repose  your  confidence  in  me ' 

'  Honour ! '  she  echoed  bitterly.  '  You 
must  think  me  honourable  indeed  ! ' 

'  I  think — I  am  sure,  Trenna,'  he  answered 
gently,  '  that  you  have  been,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  the  victim  of  circumstances.  If  you 
imagine  I  feel  contempt  for  you  you  are  very 
much  mistaken.  Now,  as  to  this  money,  you 
must  permit  me   to   pay   it  myself.       Every 
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shilling  of  your  own  will  be  bespoken  for  a 
long  time  to  come.' 

'  Bespoken !  what  for  ?  ' 

Frank  stared  at  her  in  dumb  amazement. 
Was  it  possible  she  did  not  understand  what 
for?  'What  I  mean,  Trenna,  is  that,  of 
course,  you  will  replace  every  farthing  of 
the— the ' 

'  To  be  sure,  of  the  stolen  money,'  she 
answered,  with  a  shiver.  '  On  the  other  hand, 
papa  can  wait,  and  Abel's  claim  is  pressing.' 

'It  will  be  my  business  to  settle  that  matter. 
Do  not  let  it  burthen  your  mind  by  a  feather's 
weight.' 

'  I  cannot — no,  no,  I  cannot — take  your 
money,  Mr.  Meade.' 

'  Do  you  suppose,  then,  I  can  take  your 
father's  in  repayment?  Forgive  me,  but  you 
compel  me  to  use  plain  words.     If  you  choose, 
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in  after  years,  to  decline  to  be  under  even  so 
small  an  obligation  to  so  old  a  friend,  and  sup- 
posing you  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  then  you 
can  discharge  it.  The  money  is  nothing ;  my 
only  difficulty  will  be  in  representing  it  as 
cominor  from  Mr.  Garston.  But  I  have  thouo^ht 
over  all  that,  and  it  shall  be  done — great 
Heavens  !    what  would  you  do  ?  ' 

She  had  moved  swiftly  to  a  spot  on  the 
bridge  where  the  railing  had  been  torn  away  ; 
below  it  was  a  swirling  pool,  fathoms  deep ; 
the  strongest  swimmer,  had  he  plunged  in  it, 
would  have  been  beaten  to  pieces  against  the 
stones  before  he  reached  the  bottom.  He  had 
caught  her  by  the  wrist  with  iron  grip  only 
just  in  time. 

'  Let  me  die,'  she  murmured  sullenly. 

'  No,  Trenna,  I  will  not  let  you  die.  You 
have  been  weak,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  you 
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should  be  wicked.  You  have  wronged  your 
father,  but  it  is  possible  to  make  reparation.  If 
you  died  it  would  not  be  possible,  and  besides, 
you  would  break  his  heart.' 

She  smiled  a  crooked  smile,  and  shook  her 
head. 

'  For  Heaven's  sake,  calm  yourself,  Trenna,' 
continued  Frank,  with  tender  earnestness ; 
'  think  of  the  shame  that  would  overtake  your 
memory  if  you  were  to  put  an  end  to  yourself ; 
the  reason  for  such  a  monstrous  act  must  then 
be  disclosed — no  effort  of  mine  could  prevent 
it.     Think  of  your  brother  who  loves  you  so.' 

'  True,  true,'  she  murmured,  her  eyes, 
which  had  been  fixed  and  hard,  as  in  one 
convulsed,  filling  with  tears.  '  I  should  have 
done  more  harm  than  good.  I  was  wrong  to 
think  of  it. 

'  You  were  very  wrong,  Trenna.     Think  of 
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the  sorrow  you  would  have  brought  upon  so 
many  hearts.     See,  there  is  Maud  caUing  to  us.' 

They  could  not  hear  Maud  call  on  account 
of  the  noise  of  the  waterfall,  which  drowned  all 
distant  sounds  ;  but  Frank  could  see  her  waving 
her  handkerchief. 

It  was  not  the  least  painful  part  of  this 
terrible  scene  that  it  was  taking  place  in  a  spot 
meant  for  pleasure,  and  within  a  few  yards  of 
gay  companions  who  were  almost  witnesses  of 
what  was  enacted. 

'  Before  we  go,  Trenna,  you  must  give  me 
your  sacred  word  that  you  will  not  contemplate 
again  such  an  act  as  that  of  which  I  have  been 
just  a  witness ;  otherwise,  I  shall  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  put  your  brother  on  his  guard.' 

'  My  word  ?  What  value  can  my  word 
have  in  your  eyes  ? '  she  answered  bitterly. 
*  Nevertheless,  since  you  ask  for  it  I  give  it  you. 
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I  will  not  attempt  my  life  agaiu.  I  have  no 
right  to  escape  my  punishment  that  way.' 

'  Nay,  you  have  no  right  rather  to  put 
yourself  out  of  the  pale  of  penitence  and 
redemption.  I  alone,  as  you  have  told  me,  am 
aware  of  your  misconduct ;  make  reparation  as 
soon  as  you  can  (this  is  the  last  time  I  shall 
speak  on  that  subject  unless  you  ask  me),  and 
in  the  meantime  your  secret  is  safe.' 

'  No,  no,  it  is  not  safe.  God,  who  brings 
all  things  to  hght,  will  make  it  manifest  some 
day.     Then  I  shall  have  suffered  in  vain.' 

The  phrase  not  a  little  puzzled  Frank,  and 
indeed,  as  he  acutely  felt,  the  whole  situation 
was  as  much  beyond  his  powers  as  his  expe- 
rience ;  he  gave  some  vague  reply  about  no 
suffering  being  '  thrown  away,'  and  offered  her 
his  arm  to  leave  the  bridge,  for  she  was  trem- 
bling excessively. 

F  2 
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'  No,  no,  they  are  watching  us,  and  will 
wonder  why  I  wanted  help,'  she  answered 
quickly,  '  Don't  look  at  me,  don't  speak  to 
me,  and  they  will  notice  nothing.' 

By  the  time  they  had  rejoined  their  com- 
panions the  girl's  air  and  manner  were  as  quiet 
and  composed  as  usual. 

'  We  really  thought,'  laughed  Maud,  '  that 

after  your  shameful  beating  at  tennis  you  were 

both  going  to  drown  yourselves  in   the   Eed 

Pool.' 

'  I  did  propose  it,'  said  Trenna,  '  but  Mr. 

Meade  insisted  on  my  taking  the  first  plunge ; 

and  I  had  no  confidence  in  his  carrying  out  the 

contract.     It  is  later  than  I  thought,  Kit.     I 

must  go  home.' 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE     WHEEL     OF     TIME. 

There  are  two  blows  whicli  are  fatal  to  friend- 
ship (though  not  to  love),  the  one  from  the 
hand  of  absence,  the  other  from  that  of  wrong. 
In  the  former  case  death  is  gradual,  in  the 
latter  immediate. 

If  we  discover,  for  example,  that  our  friend 
has  committed  an  act  of  meanness,  it  is  neces- 
sarily all  over  with  him  as  regards  his  relation 
to  ourselves  ;  we  may  forgive  him — it  is  easy 
to  forgive ;  but  we  cannot  press  his  hand 
again,  for  he  is  not,  as  the  phrase  goes,  '  the 
man  we  took  him  for : '  it  has  been  a  case  of 
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mistaken  identity  all  along.  We  may  still 
liave  a  kindness  for  him,  and  the  sincerest 
pity ;  but  all  sympathy  is  over.  This  was 
Frank  Meade's  case  as  regarded  Trenna  Gar- 
ston.  As  a  friend  she  was  dead  to  him.  The 
old  Trenna  Garston,  in  her  strength  and  purity, 
and  with  the  devotion  (by  no  means  free  from 
trial)  to  her  only  brother,  had  no  longer  any 
existence ;  in  her  place  was  an  inscrutable 
being  in  whom  he  still  felt  an  interest  (indeed, 
as  a  student  of  human  nature,  a  very  deep 
interest),  but  whom  he  could  no  longer  even 
admire.  Her  very  beauty  was  almost  repel- 
lent to  him  ;  and  he  was  but  two-and-twenty  ! 
Her  crime  was  not  the  only  thing  that  had 
created  this  unnatural  state  of  things ;  it  was 
the  way  in  which  she  appeared  to  contem- 
plate it. 

It  would   have   been   as  easy  to    him  to 
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forget  that  as  to  forget  that  answer  of  hers, 
'What  for? 'when  he  had  hinted  that  every 
shilHng  of  hers  would  be  bespoken  for  some 
time  to  come.  She  had  not  even  a  sense  of 
the  imperative  necessity  of  restitution.  In 
Frank's  eyes  her  proper  course  would  have 
been  to  go  to  her  father  and  confess  all : 
'  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven  and 
before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  daughter.'  But  as  to  this,  he  ad- 
mitted there  might  be  excuse  for  her ;  it  flitted 
across  his  mind,  as  such  humorous  notions 
will  do  even  on  the  most  supreme  occasions, 
that  notwithstanding  her  offence,  or  even 
because  of  it,  she  might  not  be  so  very  un- 
worthy of  such  a  parent.  But  at  all  events 
her  behaviour  since  her  wrong-doing  had  not 
in  any  way  redeemed  her  in  Frank's  eyes,  but 
rather  the  contrary.     He  was  by  no  means  a 
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hard  man,  but  his  sense  of  right  was  strict  and 
well-defined.  Perhaps  the  circumstance  which 
had  disgusted  him  most  in  her  was  the  flippant 
explanation  she  had  given  to  Maud  of  the  in- 
tention of  suicide  that  had  been  laughingly 
imputed  to  her :  '  I  had  no  confidence  in  Mr. 
Meade's  carrying  out  the  contract.'  He  did 
not  reflect  that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult 
to  which  to  make  reply  than  a  truth  spoken 
in  jest,  especially  in  the  hearing  of  one  who 
knows  it  to  be  a  truth  ;  nor  did  he  understand 
what  Kit  could  have  told  him,  that  when  the 
heart  is  heavy  and  the  soul  is  sick,  a  sportive 
answer  is  not  seldom  that  which  lies  readiest 
to  the  tongue. 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  though  from 
time  to  time  Frank  gave  Trenna  Garston  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  upon  a  certain 
matter,  if  she  wished  to  do  so,  in  a  general  way 
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the  young  man  shunned  her  society.  Indeed 
he  never  met  her  except  at  the  Medways, 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  almost 
always  to  be  found. 

The  changing  leaf  had  invested  the  Knoll 
with  new  beauties ;  lapped  in  the  serenity  of 
autumn,  it  looked  forth  over  its  sheltered  lawns 
and  walks,  and  met  the  distant  gaze  of  winter 
without  fear,  but  the  inner  life  of  the  place  was 
sadly  altered.  Kit's  breezy  laugh  no  longer 
awoke  the  echoes  ;  he  had  returned  to  college, 
as  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  had  taken  Mark 
with  him.  Even  in  a  large  family,  if  it  be  a 
united  one,  the  departure  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers has  socially  a  serious  effect  upon  it  ; 
imagine  then  the  gap  made  in  this  little  house- 
hold by  the  absence  of  its  idol !  Kit  too  was 
almost  one  of  themselves,  and  in  some  respects 
even  more  missed.     With  liim,  the  life  of  the 
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house,  so  far  as  its  brightness  and  gaiety  went, 
had  departed. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  to  one  of  its  tenants  at 
least  his  absence  was  almost  a  relief.  For  a 
few  days  after  Maud's  escape  from  that  river 
wreck  she  had  held  herself,  as  it  were,  at  Chris- 
topher Gaxston's  disposal ;  gratitude,  familiar 
association,  and  something  which  if  it  was  not 
love  might  easily  have  ripened  into  it,  would 
have  combined  together  to  make  her  his  own, 
had  he  sought  her  hand.  But  he  did  not  do 
this ;  he  had  contented  himself  with  that  in- 
direct avowal  of  his  affections  with  which  we 
are  already  acquainted.  To  Maud,  who  in 
those  days  watched  him  narrowly,  it  seemed 
that  he  had  something  on  his  mind  which  op- 
pressed it ;  that  his  gaiety  was  forced,  and  that 
on  one  occasion,  at  least,  he  had  exhibited  signs 
of  nervous  apprehension.     Whatever  was  the 
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cause  of  his  silence,  she  was  secretly  grateful 
for  it ;  for  though,  if  at  that  time  he  had  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife  it  is  probable  she  would  have 
accepted  him,  it  would  have  been  in  part  on 
compulsion,  or  rather  as  the  discharge  of  an 
obligation.  At  all  events,  the  regard  she  hon- 
estly entertained  for  him  would  have  required 
to  be  strengthened  by  certain  considerations  in 
order  to  take  the  form  and  complexion  of  love  ; 
a  state  of  affairs  among  young  ladies  by  no 
means  unprecedented  or  even  uncommon. 

As  time  went  on  these  considerations  lost 
something  of  their  force ;  she  was  not  one  to 
forget  an  obligation  of  any  kind,  but  she  began 
to  doubt  whether  her  position  was  so  precisely 
identical  with  '  salvage '  as  she  had  on  the  first 
flush  of  gratitude  been  inclined  to  cousider. 
Kit  had  saved  her  life,  and  at  great  risk  to  his 
own,  no  doubt,  but  was  it  not  an  exaggeration 
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of  gratitude  to  consider  herself  his  property  in 
consequence  ?  Indeed,  if  such  logic  was  incon- 
testable, what  did  she  owe  to  Frank  Meade,  to 
whose  lot  it  had  fallen  to  do  her  the  like  ser- 
vice ?  For  Frank,  though  she  had  no  such 
admiration  for  him  as  for  Kit,  she  had  certainly 
more  respect ;  and  she  was  not  one  whit  afraid 
of  him.  It  had  not  of  old  escaped  her  notice 
that  he  had  occasionally  showed  signs  of  an 
attachment  to  Trenna ;  and  it  had  struck  her 
what  a  good  husband  he  would  make  for  her, 
or  for  any  girl.  He  was  always  the  same  ;  not 
given  indeed  to  exuberance  of  spirits,  but 
always  cheerful,  kind,  and  unselfish.  A  few 
weeks  ago  it  would  have  seriously  disappointed 
her — for  she  loved  her  friend,  and  was  very 
desirous  to  see  her  happily  settled  in  life,  and 
freed  from  her  present  domestic  shackles — to 
have  observed,  as  she  now  did,  a  certain  cool- 
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ness  between  Trenna  and  Frank.  The  former 
had  never  encouraged  him,  but  she  now  ap- 
peared to  avoid  him  ;  a  course  of  conduct  which 
was  having  its  natural  effect.  This  was  so  very 
marked  that  Maud  had  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  her  friend. 

'  Why  do  you  snub  Frank  so,  Trenna  ? ' 

'Snub  him?  Snub  Mr.  Meade?'  she 
answered,  with  a  sort  of  amazed  horror. 

'  Nay,  if  you  don't  mean  to  do  so,  your 
behaviour  certainly  gives  one — and  I  am  sure 
gives  }dm — that  impression.  Kow  Mark  is 
gone,  I  think  we  owe  it  to  Frank  to  make 
things  as  pleasant  as  possible ;  and  he  is  so 
good  and  kind.' 

'  The  best  and  kindest  of  men,'  was  the 
unexpected  reply.  Trenna's  voice  was  firm 
enough,  but  her  eyes  were  tender  and  even 
tearful. 
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'  Well,  upon  my  word !  Your  way  of 
letting  him  know  what  you  think  of  him  is 
certainly  a  pecuhar  one.  He  really  doesn't 
understand  it,  and  I  positively  feel  it  my  duty 
to  enlighten  him.' 

'  Maud,  Maud,  I  beseech  you  not  to  jest 
upon  this  subject.  Once  for  all,  if  there  were 
not  another  man  in  the  whole  world  save  Mr. 
Meade  I  could  not  marry  him.' 

'  But  why  ?  ' 

'  Nay,  do  not  ask  me  that.  If  you  love 
me,  Maud,  you  will  never  do  so  ;  you  will 
never  speak  to  me  on  that  topic  again.  Mr. 
Meade  and  I  are  nothing  to  one  another,  and 
never  can  be.     Let  that  suffice  you.' 

Of  course  Maud  did  not  push  her  inquiries 
farther.  She  had  heard  enough,  if  not  to 
satisfy  her  curiosity,  at  least  to  occupy  her 
thoughts  for  some  time  to   come.     The  con- 
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elusion  she  came  to  was  that  Kit's  over-master- 
ing influence  had  put  an  end  to  all  Frank's 
attraction,  if  attraction  he  had  ever  had,  for 
Trenna. 

What  violent  antipathies  Kit  had,  and  what 
an  indomitable  will !  What  a  dangerous  man, 
something  even  whispered  to  her,  to  whom  to 
intrust  one's  happiness  for  hfe ! 

It  was  an  immense  relief  to  her  that 
Trenna  no  longer,  as  of  old,  took  opportunities 
of  singing  her  brother's  praises.  At  one  time 
Maud  had  had  lier  suspicions  that  Kit  had 
enhsted  his  sister  as  his  advocate,  to  plead  his 
cause  for  him  with  herself ;  but  if  so,  she  had 
now  thrown  up  her  brief. 

From  Mark,  at  Cambridge,  there  came 
pages  of  eulogiums  on  his  friend,  which  Mrs. 
Medway  would  sometimes  read  aloud  to  the 
two    girls ;    but    from    Trenna,    though    she 
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showed  herself  sensible  of  her  hostess's 
kindness  in  so  doing,  they  elicited  no  response. 
She  spoke  of  her  brother  with  her  usual  affec- 
tion, but  as  to  his  merits,  upon  which  she  used 
to  be  so  eloquent,  she  was  dumb. 

What  was  also  noteworthy  in  Maud's 
feelings,  though  she  herself  was  unaware  of  its 
significance,  these  laudatory  epistles  about  Kit 
found  but  a  faint  echo  in  her  mind.  When 
love  has  really  got  possession  of  us,  all  praise 
of  the  beloved  object  is  welcome  ;  we  revel  in 
it,  as  a  poet  delights  in  the  praise  of  his  own 
verses  ;  and  we  find  no  fault  in  the  manner  of 
its  bestowal,  even  when  laid  on  with  a  trowel, 
as  Mark  Medway  laid  it  on  in  Kit's  case.  But 
Maud  only  smiled  at  her  brother's  exaggerated 
phrases,  and  was  even  inclined  to  think  him  a 
little  infatuated  about  Kit. 

She  did  not  tell  Frank  Meade  that;  and. 
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indeed,  it  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary ; 
she  was  well  aware  what  Frank  had  always 
thought  of  her  brother's  friend ;  and  under 
present  circumstances  as  she  pictured  them 
(i.e.  with  Trenna  sundered  from  him  by  Kit's 
machinations),  he  was  not  likely  to  take  a  more 
favourable  \'iew  of  his  character. 

Frank  never  volunteered  a  remark  a^^ainst 
Kit ;  in  his  eyes  the  absent  were  as  the  dead  ; 
but  he  agreed  with  Maud  when  she  had  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  was  a  pity  Mark 
was  so  completely  under  his  influence.  It 
would  counteract  in  some  degree  the  very 
benefit  which  it  was  supposed  he  would  derive 
from  colleo-e  life,  the  effect  of  chano-e.  In 
going  with  Kit  he  had  taken,  as  Maud  observed, 
his  home-atmosphere  with  him. 

'  Well,  at  all  events,  a  familiar  atmosphere,' 
Frank  had  repHed. 

VOL.    II.  G 
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He  did  not  choose  to  identify  Christopher 
Garston  with  the  tenants  of  the  Knoll ;  indeed, 
notwithstanding  what  he  knew  of  her,  he  was 
less  displeased  to  see  Trenna  Garston  made 
one  of  the  family  at  the  Knoll  than  her 
brother.  In  those  days  Frank  naturally  took 
his  place  there,  and,  since  Trenna  and  he 
avoided  one  another,  was  thrown  into  much 
more  familiar  relations  with  Maud  than  had 
been  the  case  before. 

The  more  she  saw  of  him  the  more  she 
liked  and  respected  him.  Hitherto  Kit's  wit 
and  brilliancy  had  thrown  the  other's  more 
solid  merits  into  the  shade ;  his  character  had 
now  for  the  first  time  a  fair  field  in  which 
to  show  itself.  She  had  known  him  to  be 
honourable,  unselfish,  kind,  and  sensible  ;  but 
she  had  not  appreciated  his  mental  quahties. 
Without  being  a  prig,  his  thoughts  were  graver 
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than  those  entertained  by  most  men  of  his  age ; 
this  was  also,  indeed,  the  case  with  Mark,  but 
Mark  lived  in  the  Past,  almost  as  much  as  Mr. 
Penryn.  Frank's  interests  were  in  the  Present 
and  the  Future  ;  in  human  life  and  human 
nature,  and  above  all  in  his  profession. 

And  as  there  is  no  calling  so  interesting  to 
him  that  follows  it  as  that  of  the  surgeon,  so 
there  is  none  that  can  be  made  so  interesting 
to  others,  by  one  who  knows  how  to  talk  of  it 
without  '  talking  shop.' 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Othello  as  a  Healer 
would  have  made  himself  quite  so  agreeable  to 
Desdemona  as  he  did  in  his  capacity  of  a 
Slayer ;  stories  of  breaking  bones  would  have 
been  probably  more  to  her  taste  than  any 
narratives  of  mending  them ;  she  was,  I  am 
afraid,  one  of  those  young  women  who  love 
the  '  dear  darling  mihtary.'  But  Maud  was  of 
G  2 
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a  higher  class.  The  troubles  and  catastrophes 
of  human  life  awakened  her  sympathies ;  and 
this  was  especially  the  case,  of  course,  if  they 
took  place  near  home. 

It  happened,  for  example,  that  a  sailor  fell 
from  the  mainmast  of  a  ship  in  Mogadion 
harbour,  and  fractured  his  skull.  Dr.  Meade 
had  done  his  best  for  him,  and  at  once — for 
the  accident  had  happened  opposite  his  very 
door — but  the  case  seemed  irremediable,  and 
it  was  a  very  sad  one.  The  poor  fellow  was 
a  native  of  the  place,  who  had  returned  from 
a  long  voyage  that  very  day,  and  was  to  have 
been  married  to  the  girl  of  his  choice  in  a  few 
weeks.  She  had  been  counting  the  hours  after 
his  vessel  had  been  telegraphed  as  having 
passed  the  Lizard,  had  beheld  the  first  '  gleam 
glittering  on  the  sail  that  brought  her  love  up 
from  the  under- world,'  and  then  the  next  news 
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of  him  was  that  he  had  been  killed  in  harbour. 
He  was  not  killed,  but  lay  without  sense  or 
motion,  and  so  would  lay — said  the  doctors  in 
counsel — till  the  breath,  which  was  all  that 
remained  to  him  of  Life,  had  fled.  Science 
had  done  what  it  could  for  him,  and  in  vain. 
Maud  knew  the  girl,  as  she  knew  most  of  her 
poorer  neighbours,  and  her  heart  bled  for  her, 
as  well  it  might.  She  was  with  her  lover  day 
and  night,  but  her  ministrations  w^ere  more 
hke  those  which  are  paid  to  a  corpse  then  to 
a  sick  man,  and  hardly  of  more  use.  '  If  he 
could  only  know  me  before  he  died,'  was  her 
one  pitiful  cry ;  but  the  doors  of  sense  w^ere 
shut. 

When  all  hope  seemed  gone,  Frank  Meade 
proposed  to  his  father  that  a  certain  experi- 
ment should  be  tried ;  it  had  occurred  or 
course  to  his  seniors  of  the  profession,  but  had 
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been  rejected  on  account  of  some  peculiarities 
in  the  case.  '  If  we  trepan  him,'  Doctor 
Meade  himself  had  said,  '  we  shall  kill  the  man 
at  once.'  His  son  thought  differently,  and  got 
leave  to  try  his  hand,  which  indeed  was  a  very 
skilful  one,  and  the  experiment  succeeded.  It 
was  judged  to  be  a  miracle  of  healing,  by 
which  Frank  Meade  brought  his  patient  back 
to  Love  and  Life.  Next  to  the  girl,  for  whom 
this  man  had  been  rescued  as  if  from  the  grave 
mouth,  this  cure  most  dehghted  Maud.  She 
learnt  from  it,  for  the  first  time,  what  immense 
possibilities  of  good  lie  in  the  hand  of  man, 
and  to  revere  him  who  utilises  them.  Frank 
was  modest  enough  in  his  recital  of  the  matter, 
but  if  Kit  could  have  been  aware  of  its  effect 
on  Maud  he  would  have  said  something  epi- 
grammatic, and  (as  generally  happens  in  epi- 
grams) unjust,   about   'trepanning.'     She  had 
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certainly  never  admired  any  human  being  as 
she  now  admired  the  yoimg  surgeon ;  she  did 
not — perhaps  she  dared  not — praise  him  with 
her  own  hps,  but  she  told  him  what  Agnes 
Floyd  (the  sailor's  sweetheart)  had  said  about 
him,  which  made  him  blush  to  the  ears. 
Everybody  congratulated  Frank  except  Trenna, 
which  distressed  him,  because  he  knew  the 
reason ;  she  thought  herself  too  far  fallen  in 
his  sight  to  have  aught  to  do,  or  say,  with  any 
deed  of  good. 

Strangely  enough  this  incident,  which  had 
drawn  Maud  so  nearly  towards  the  young 
surgeon,  was  in  the  end  the  means  of  separating 
them ;  it  made  such  a  noise  in  the  provincial 
medical  world  that  the  echo  of  it  reached 
London,  and  resulted  in  an  invitation  to  Frank 
from  the  authorities  of  a  certain  hospital.  The 
opening  was  too  '  promising '  to  be  declined, 
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and  to  the  old  Doctor's  grief  (and  pride)  his 
son  left  Mogadion  to  try  his  fortune  in  town. 
At  Christmas  he  was  to  return  for  a  few  days, 
when  Mark  and  Kit  would  also  be  at  home  for 
the  vacation.  But  in  the  meantime  gloom  and 
silence  fell  upon  the  Knoll  indeed. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

A     CHANGE     IN     MARK. 

The  reasons  for  sending  our  sous  to  college  are 
as  numerous  as  the  excuses  for  '  liquoring  up  ' 
— and  as  fanciful  If  the  young  man  is  well- 
born and  well- provided  for  in  this  world's 
goods,  his  parents  justly  think  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient for  him  to  make  friends  of  his  own 
rank  on  the  threshold  of  life,  who  may  last 
him  even  to  its  close ;  v/hich  is  the  case  of  one 
in  ten.  Or  if  his  wealth  has  been  recently 
made  for  him,  Heaven  knows  how,  and  his 
'  belongings '  are  the  reverse  of  '  poor  and 
honest,'  it  is  natural  enough  that  they  should 
wish  him  to  mingle  early  with  real  gentlefolks 
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and  acquire  their  manners,  and,  if  possible, 
their  tone  ;  which  is  the  case  of  one  in  fifty. 
If  the  young  man  is  poor  and  the  idea  is  that 
he  should  distinguish  himself  and  gain  scholar- 
ship and  fellowship,  it  is  an  intelligible  one 
enough,  only,  considering  the  odds  against 
either  event  (and  far  less  the  double  one) 
coming  off,  the  parents  who  entertain  it  must 
be  of  an  uncommonly  sanguine  disposition ; 
but  supposing  their  offspring  shows  no  great 
capability  or  desire  for  study  of  the  classics  or 
mathematics  (which  is  the  case  of  seven  lads 
out  of  eight),  they  must  needs  have  other  aims. 
He  does  not  want  polish  like  the  novus  homo^ 
he  can't  afford  to  waste  his  time  like  the  nati 
consumer e  f rug es ;  and  no  one  but  a  madman, 
or  a  College  Fellow,  will  venture  to  assert  that 
the  University  education  which  such  a  one  is 
likely  to  get  will  fit  him  for  any  calling  what- 
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soever.  Then  why  do  his  parents  pinch  them- 
selves to  send  him  to  college  ?  I  think,  if 
the  truth  were  told,  and  making  allowance  for 
the  superstition  as  regards  the  advantage  of 
a  college  education,  that  they  do  it  with  the 
vague  hope  of  his  making  friendships  which 
will  be  of  material  advantage  to  his  future — 
a  circumstance  which  takes  place  in  real  hfe 
about  as  often  as  the  blossoming  of  the  aloe. 

This  last  was  at  all  events  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Garston  of  Mogadion  had  sent  his  son  to 
college.  As  for  manner,  there  was  no  man  in 
all  Cambridge  (except  the  Public  Orator,  whose 
raison  d'etre  it  Avas  to  be  distinguished  in  that 
way)  who  could  hold  a  candle  to  Christopher 
Garston  for  address  and  grace ;  and  as  for 
'  tone,'  young  men  of  his  individuality  and  force 
of  character  so  far  from  being  impressed  by 
their  contemporaries  leave  their  mark  on  them. 
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Of  all  places  under  Heaven,  the  University 
(because  it  is  a  shifting  population  every  three 
years  renewed)  is  the  one  least  likely  to  keep  a 
man's  memory  green  ;  yet  Christopher  Garston 
was  remembered  there  for  many  a  year  after 
his  departure  from  that  transitory  scene. 

There  was  no  record  of  him  among  the 
notabihties  in  the  college  annals  ;  he  did  not 
o^ain — or  indeed  strive  for — so  much  as  a  decla- 
mation  prize.  His  name  was  unknown  in  that 
other  branch  of  University  distinction  which 
so  ludicrously  asserts  itself  (and  is  still  more 
ludicrously  believed  in)  side  by  side  with  Uni- 
versity honours — the  river.  He  was  not  a 
'  good  oar,'  nor  even  a  '  good  bat.'  As  he 
was  wont  to  say  in  his  characteristic  way, 
'  There  is  nothing  wooden  about  me.'  Nor  was 
he  a  '  fast  man '  in  the  ordinary  sense.  He  did 
not  hunt  with  the  Drag,  nor  indulge  in  any  of 
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the  lavish  dissipations  which  purchase  fame  at 
college  cheaper,  after  all,  than  it  can  be  got  in 
the  world  beyond  it.  And  yet  when  Mark 
Med  way  went  up  to  St.  Boniface  he  found 
Christopher  Garston  the  best-known  man  of  his 
year,  and  by  very  far  the  most  popular. 

He  was  no  toper,  but  he  was  the  life  of  a 
wine  party;  he  was  no  scholar,  but  he  enlivened 
the  studies  of  the  unlearned  as  the  most  graphic 
of  lecturers  failed  to  do,  and  suggested  emenda- 
tions such  as  certainly  had  never  entered  into 
the  mind  even  of  that  ingenious  personage  the 
'  German  commentator.' 

At  the  Union  he  was  facile  princeps ;  a 
bright  and  brilliant  speaker  who  never  hesitated 
between  an  epigram  and  his  principles,  while 
as  a  companion  his  attractions  were  so  highly 
thought  of  that  to  be  seen  walking  arm  in  arm 
with  him  was  a  reputation. 
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For  it  was  well  understood  that  the  one 
thing  Christopher  Garston  would  not  endure 
for  an  hour  was  to  be  bored.  For  much  of  his 
friend's  peculiar  greatness  Mark  was  prepared. 
He  thought  it  nothing  strange  that  the  man 
whose  attractions  had  captivated  him  from  boy- 
hood should  have  taken  others'  hearts  by  storm 
and  held  them ;  but  what  did  strike  him  as  re- 
markable was  the  genius  for  economy  that  his 
friend  Kit  exhibited.  The  manner  in  which  he 
contrived  to  live  (as  Kit  too  assured  him,  and 
with  truth,  without  incurring  debt)  was  mar- 
vellous, consideriag  the  very  moderate  income 
allowed  him  by  his  father.  He  occupied  one 
of  the  best  sets  of  rooms  in  college,  and  had 
furnished  them  with  taste  and  elegance  without 
apparently  the  least  regard  to  expense ;  while 
when  he  entertained  his  friends,  which  was  not 
seldom,  it  was  in  a  fashion  that  fell  little  short 
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of  splendour.  Kit's  explanation  of  how  all  this 
was  done  was  satisfactory  enough,  so  far  as  it 
went.  'The  secret  is,'  he  said,  'that  I  pay 
ready  money  for  everything ; '  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  go  far  enough  back.  Like  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  development  theory,  the 
weak  point  was  at  the  beginning  ;  and  '  Where 
did  he  get  the  ready  money  ?  '  was  the  question 
that  even  Mark  could  not  help  occasionally  ask- 
ing himself.  As  he  began,  however,  to  appre- 
ciate his  friend's  eminence,  this  little  problem 
ceased  to  trouble  Mark  ;  so  much  more  amazinor 
than  Kit's  making  a  little  money  go  a  great 
way  seemed  the  reputation  he,  an  unknown  lad 
from  Mogadion,  had  made  for  himself  in  the 
University  world. 

'  What  a  proud  man  your  father  would  be, 
Kit,  if  he  knew  what  the  men  thought  of  you 
here ! '     Mark  had  observed  admiringly. 
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'  I  hope  he  will  be  content  to  take  your 
word  for  it,  and  not  come  up  to  see  for  himself,' 
returned  Kit,  laughing. 

'  But  why  not  ?  '  inquired  the  other,  who 
knew  that  Mr.  Garston,  senior,  entertained  no 
expectation  of  Kit's  taking  honours,  and  had 
no  illusions,  as  so  many  fathers  have,  to  be  dis- 
pelled as  to  his  son's  hard  reading,  &c.  &c. 
'  Why  shouldn't  your  father  come  and  see  you  ? ' 

'  Well,  you  see,  no  fellow  wants  his  popu- 
larity to  be  put  to  so  severe  a  strain,'  was  Kit's 
cynical  reply.  '  Seriously,  my  dear  Mark,'  he 
added,  perceiving  his  friend  look  grave  (for 
there  were  occasions  when  Kit's  sentiments 
shocked  Mark  not  a  httle,  though  he  made  al- 
lowance for  most  things  in  him,  and  deprecated 
his  being  tried  by  an  ordinary  standard),  '  seri- 
ously the  governor  would  not  understand  my 
position  here  at  all.      He  believes  that  I  am 
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ingratiating  myself  with  all  the  "  hat  fellow 
commoners  "  ' — the  nobility  were  so  called  in 
Cambridge  in  those  days — '  and  looking  out 
for  law  business  among  sucking  milHonaires  ; 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  enjoying  my- 
self. Now  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  could 
persuade  your  mother  and  Maud  to  come,  we 
could  make  it  very  pleasant  for  them.' 

'And  Trenna,'  suggested  Mark;  'that  in- 
deed would  be  very  jolly.  How  delighted  she 
would  be  to  see  you  such  a  favourite ! ' 

'  Yes  ;  she  would  be  able  to  tell  my  detrac- 
tors in  Mogadion  that,  like  Miss  Snevelhcci's 
papa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stage  door, 
I  am  appreciated  here^'  answered  Kit,  with  his 
pleasant  smile.  '  But,  unfortunately,  the  Gover- 
nor would  never  spare  her.  No,  I  shall  take  my 
degree  next  term,  and  then  cHmb  the  high  stool 
in  my  father's  office  with  nobody  but  yourself, 
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my  dear  fellow,  to  witness  to  my  former  great- 
ness.' 

As  to  Kit's  being  comfortable  in  that  ele- 
vated position,  even  Mark  had  his  doubts  about 
it;  though  he  did  not  understand  how  very 
high  a  horse  for  the  last  three  years  his  friend 
had  been  riding,  or  how  incompatible  that 
equestrian  style  is  with  that  of  lofty  sedentariness. 
Even  as  matters  stood.  Kit's  mode  of  life  did 
not  admit  of  a  very  close  companionship  with 
Mark,  though  they  continued  the  best  of  friends. 
With  the  majority  of  Kit's  acquaintances,  Mark 
found  himself  out  of  his  element ;  his  own 
habits,  though  far  from  being  unsociable,  were 
retired ;  his  delight  was  to  ensconce  himself  in 
some  snug  corner  of  the  college  library,  and 
there  to  surround  himself  with  old-world  books 
such  as  no  one  else  ever  took  down.  As  to  the 
ordinary  studies   of  the   place,  he   took  httle 
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interest  in  them,  though  what  was  necessary  to 
be  read  he  dutifully  perused.  He  could  have 
done  the  very  moderate  amount  of  work  re- 
quired of  him — though,  as  Kit  observed,  dull 
folks  might  have  to  take  their  coats  off  to  do  it 
— with  one  hand  tied  behind  him. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Mark,  like  Kit,  had 
a  good  deal  of  time  on  hand  to  dispose  of  as  he 
pleased,  or  as  circumstances  led  him  to  use  it. 
He  took  long  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  University,  sometimes  with  liis  alter  ego., 
sometimes  with  a  more  grave  companion,  some- 
times alone.  Cambridge  was  a  new  world  to 
the  hitherto  sequestered  young  student,  and, 
though  he  still  differed  much  from  the  majority 
of  his  contemporaries,  it  had  its  effects  upon 
him.  At  first,  for  example,  it  seemed  to  have 
completely  fulfilled  the  object  for  which  he  was 
sent  to  college.     His  depression  of  spirits  dis- 

H  2 
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appeared,  and  he  took  quite  an  unexpected  in- 
terest in  all  around  him.  There  was  even  a 
])eriod  when  he  exhibited  a  strange  excitement 
and  exultation,  which  would  certainly  not  have 
escaped  Kit's  notice  had  he  been  less  wrapped 
up  in  his  own  pursuits  and  pleasures.  And 
then  again,  as  the  term  drew  near  its  end,  he 
became  melancholy  and  distrait. 

'What  kind  of  place  is  Cambridge  in  the 
vacation  ?  '  Mark  asked  of  his  friend  one  day. 

'  Oh,  dull  enough.  The  place  is  deserted, 
or  rather  seems  inhabited  by  a  set  of  sham 
undergraduates,  parodies  of  the  originals.  The 
gyps  go  about  in  their  masters'  clothes.' 

'  Still  I  should  think  the  experience  would 
be  interesting,  if  only  from  the  contrast.^ 

'It  may  be  for  twenty-four  hours,  but 
think  of  the  men  that  are  left,  and  who  would 
form  your  sole  society !     The  mathematicians 
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who  are  in  for  Honours,  and  whose  only  re- 
laxation is  a  two  hours'  constitutional  alons 
the  Baddingly  Eoad ;  men  who  have  a  red 
mark  on  their  foreheads  from  the  wet  hand- 
kerchiefe  they  wear  there  to  keep  them  awake 
o'  nights.  But,  I  have  noticed,  you  like  the 
Baddingly  Eoad  yourself.' 

'  Well,  yes ;  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  nicest 
walks  about  here.' 

'  Perhaps,'  replied  Kit,  indulging  in  a  shght 
yawn,  for  even  with  Mark  he  was  susceptible 
to  boredom ;  '  for  my  part  they  all  seem  very 
much  alike,  flat  (certainly  flat),  stale,  and  un- 
profitable. How  different  from  the  glorious 
ups  and  downs  of  Mogadion.' 

'  True ;  I  like  them,  however,  very  well  in 
their  way.  As  to  staying  up  in  the  vacation, 
by-the-bye,  I  suppose  unless  one  is  a  scholar 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  leave  to  do  it.' 
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'  Well,  one  must  at  least  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  reading  man.  I  don't  think 
my  tutor  would  let  me  do  it,  for  example.  He 
would  be  afraid,  with  so  much  idle  time  on 
my  hands,  of  my  getting  into  mischief.  Dear 
old  Tottles  (such  was  the  familiar  manner  in 
which  the  young  gentlemen  at  St.  Boniface 
spoke  of  their  tutor,  Mr.  Totham)  thinks  we 
ought  all  to  be  tied  to  our  mother's  apron 
strings.* 

'  Tottles  is  a  very  good,  kind  fellow, 
though.' 

'  No  doubt ;  but  not  exactly  a  man  of  the 
world.  What  strikes  me  as  so  curious  in  the 
Dons  here  is  that  they  seem  to  know  nothing 
beyond  the  four  walls  of  their  colleges,  except 
what  they  read  in  books.  And  such  books ! 
They  forget  what  they  knew  of  the  outside 
world  when  they  were  undergraduates.' 
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'  I  am  not  quite  sure,'  observed  Mark,  on 
whose  ear  this  criticism  had  apparently  fallen 
unheeded,  '  but  I  am  inchned  to  think  I  shall 
go  in  for  the  Moral  Science  Tripos.' 

'  Very  good.  Why  not  ?  It  will  be  an 
unexpected  pleasure  to  your  mother  to  hear 
of  your  going  in  for  anything  except  Euins 
and  Druids.  Only  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
think  of  the  Tripos  two  years  hence.' 

'  Yes,  but  not  to  read  for  it — your  fi'iend 
Braithwaite,   by-the-bye,   is    great    at    Mora 
Science,  is  he  not  ?  ' 

'  Great  ?  I  don't  know  about  his  being 
great  at  anything.  Why  should  he  be,  my 
dear  boy,  when  he  will  have  twenty  thousand 
a  year  of  his  own  ?  That  is  a  man  worth  cul- 
tivating ;  not  because  of  his  wealth,  but  of  his 
opportunities.  When  he  has  taken  his  degree 
he  will  be  his  father'*^-  partner.     By  Jingo !     If 
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I  had  but  a  tenth  part  of  his  chances,  at  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  age  at  most,  I  should  be 
the  richest  man  in  England.' 

'  That  is  an  unfortunate  date  to  fix  upon, 
my  dear  fellow,'  said  Mark,  smiling,  '  if  you 
remember  what  you  told  us  under  the  walls  of 
Penarvon.' 

'  True ;  I  had  forgotten  my  little  compact 
with  Beelzebub.  As  an  attorney  in  embryo, 
however,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  will  not 
hold  good,  since  it  was  made  when  I  was  a 
minor.' 

At  this  noiion  they  both  laughed ;  it  was 
significant  of  the  change  which  a  couple  of 
months  at  Cambridge  had  wrought  in  Medway 
that  the  matter  which  had  something  of 
seriousness  for  him  at  the  time  of  its  revelation 
now  only  awoke  his  mirth. 

The  topic  of  staying  up  during  the  vacation 
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was  pursued  no  further,  and  it  might  easily 
have  escaped  Garston's  memory  that  Mark 
had  ever  mooted  it,  but  for  something  that 
took  place  a  few  days  later. 

Braithwaite,  dropping  in  at  his  rooms  to 
lunch,  chanced  to  mention  that  he  had  just 
met  Medway  at  their  tutor's. 

'  I  had  no  idea,'  he  said,  '  that  your  anti- 
quarian friend  stooped  to  anything  so  modern 
and  trifling  as  the  Moral  Sciences.  It  seems 
he  is  going  in  for  the  Tripos.' 

'  The  Tripos  ?  Why,  this  is  only  his  first 
term.' 

'  Just  so,  that  is  exactly  what  Tottles  told 
him.  Medway  wanted  leave  to  stay  up  here 
for  the  vacation.  "  It  is  impossible,  my  dear 
sir,  that  I  can  give  a  freshman  leave  to  stay  up 
for  any  such  purpose."  ' 

Kit  laughed  with  his  companion  at  Mark's 
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simplicity,  but  when  Braithwaite  left  him  his 
face  grew  grave  enough. 

'  Wants  to  stay  up  alone  here  to  read  the  Moral 
Sciences,  does  he  ?  '  was  his  muttered  soliloquy. 
'  So,  so,  my  dear  Mark ;  this  must  really  be 
looked  to.'  Then,  in  unconscious  imitation  of 
another  sagacious  student  of  human  nature,  he 
added  thoughtfully,  '  I  wonder  who  she  is  ? ' 
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Not  a  word  did  Christopher  Garston  say  of 
what  he  had  heard  of  Mark's  rejected  applica- 
tion ;  but  for  the  last  few  days  that  remained 
of  the  term  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  him, 
and  noticed  that  the  road  to  Baddingly  was 
a  more  favourite  walk  with  him  than  ever. 
Moreover,  that  he  walked  thither  alone.  Kit 
himself  also  paid  more  than  one  visit  to  that 
secluded  village,  and  made  certain  inquiries, 
the  effect  of  which  upon  him  was  that  similar 
to  laughing  gas.  It  evoked  paroxysms  of 
merriment  in  which,  however,  he  only  in- ' 
dulged  in  sohtude  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
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as   if   suffering  from   reaction,   he   sometimes 
became  intensely  melancholy. 

This  last  state  of  mind  was  now  become 
very  uncommon  with  Christopher  Garston ; 
but  it  had  not  always  been  so.  For  years, 
when  alone,  he  had  been  subject  to  fits  of 
depression,  of  which  only  one  human  being 
beside  himself  had  been  cognisant.  But  of  late 
these  had  become  more  and  more  unfrequent. 
He  was  '  getting  over  them,'  which,  as  he  said 
to  himself,  was  '  a  good  sign,'  though  he  never 
said  of  what.  He  was  not  much  given  to 
mental  introspection,  but  contented  himself 
with  keeping  his  eyes  uncommonly  wide  open 
to  all  external  objects,  including  his  fellow- 
creatures.  His  powers  of  observation  had, 
indeed,  through  long  practice,  become  very 
keen  and  (within  certain  limits)  accurate. 
And  he  now  concentrated  them — in  all  kind- 
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liness,  it  should  be  added,  and  good  faith— 
upon  the  unconscious  Mark. 

He  had  learnt  from  Trenna  that  Mark  had 
not  a  little  scared  his  folks  at  home  by  hinting 
at  the  possibihty  of  his  not  returning  to  the 
Knoll  for  the  Christmas  vacation,  or  at  all 
events  for  the  first  part  of  it.  '  Of  course  they 
know  nothing  about  such  matters,'  wrote 
Trenna  ;  *  nor,  indeed,  do  I.  But  is  it  possible 
that  the  preparations  for  the  Tripos  can  be 
already  so  pressing  ?  ' 

The  tears  rolled  down  Kit's  cheeks  as 
he  read  this  reference  to  the  exigencies  of 
Moral  Science. 

'He  has  so  frightened  his  mother  and 
Maud,'  Trenna  went  on  to  say,  '  that  they  will 
be  grateful  if  he  comes  at  all ;  but  do  persuade 
him  to  delay  his  return  as  little  as  possible. 
And   oh.  Kit,    do   not   yourself  delay.     It  is 
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touching  to  see  how  mother  and  sister  pine  to 
see  their  darhng  back  ;  but  the  Knoll,  even 
without  him,  is  still  a  happy  home ;  while 
mine,  dear  Kit,  you  know  what  mine  is.  What 
then  must  it  be  without  you  f  ' 

Kit  sighed  and  murmured,  '  What  indeed  ! 
Poor  Trenna ! ' 

Yet  he  wrote  to  her  as  follows :  '  You 
may  set  the  minds  of  our  friends  at  the  Knoll 
at  ease,  my  darling.  Mark  will  come  home  all 
right.  But  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a 
few  days'  delay.  If  I  also  am  a  little  behind 
time  I  know  you  will  forgive  it,  since — this 
is  between  ourselves — it  will  be  for  Mark's 
advantage.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  when  we 
meet.  There  is  nothing  serious  amiss,  but  he 
wants  what  the  Governor  calls  "  a  little  looking 
after  "  ' — a  phrase  Mr.  Garston  was  accustomed 
to  use  with  reference  to  persons  he  suspected 
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(and  he  suspected  most  people)  of  peculation. 
'  From  this  jou  will  gather  that  I  shall  come 
with  Mark,  and,  in  fact,  be  his  shadow  till  I 
drop  him  safely  at  his  ovvm  door.  I  was  not 
at  all  sm-prised  to  hear  of  Meade's  success 
w^ith  his  Mogadion  patient,  nor,  I  do  assure 
you,  was  I  displeased.  He  has  no  doubt 
some  amiable  qualities,  and  behaved  uncom- 
monly well  in  the  matter  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  hbel  case.  I  am  glad  to  hear  he 
has  gone  to  London,  where  he  will  find  scope 
for  his  talents,  which  are — in  his  own  line 
— considerable.  But  indeed,  indeed,  he  was 
never  worthy  of  my  darhng  Trenna,  though  in 
her  modesty  she  may  at  one  time  have 
imagined  so.  If  ever  I  migrate  to  London^ 
which,  as  we  agreed,  is  a  very  possible  con- 
tingency, I  think  I  shall  find  Braithwaite  useful. 
I  have  a  scheme  in  my  head,  of  which  I  have 
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ventured  to  drop  a  hint  to  liim,  which  looks 
very  promising.  What  is  brightest  in  it  is 
that  it  gives  me  hopes  of  placing  my  darling 
Trenna — and  that  in  no  distant  future— in  a 
position,  I  don't  say  suitable  to  her  deserts,  for 
in  that  case  she  would  sit  "  with  a  crown 
of  gold  on  a  throne,"  like  Tennyson's  Merman 
—but  one  which  would  befit  her.' 

To  Mark,  Christopher  proposed  that  they 
should  at  the  end  of  the  vacation  delay  their 
return  home  for  a  few  days,  to  which  the  other 
eagerly  acceded.  Kit's  next  suggestion,  how- 
ever, namely,  that  they  should  spend  the  time 
in  question  in  London,  seemed  by  no  means  so 
welcome.  '  I  had  much  rather  stay  up  here,' 
he  said.  Even  when  Kit  pointed  out  that  to 
stay  at  Cambridge  when  the  other  men  '  went 
down'  without  permission  was  a  breach  of 
discipline,  Mark,  though  ordinarily  most  amen- 
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able  to  authority,  appeared  very  willing  to 
'  risk  it.'  It  was  only  when  the  other  pressed 
the  London  project  as  a  favour  to  himself  that 
he  consented. 

Kit's  influence  over  him  was  indeed  almost 
without  limit.  Had  their  positions  been  re- 
versed, and  the  Baddingly  Eoad  had  had  its 
attractions  for  Christopher  Garston,  it  is  certain 
no  persuasion  of  Mark's  would  have  placed  his 
feet  upon  the  road  to  London ;  while  as  for  the 
authorities,  I  am  afraid  Kit  had  but  little  regard 
for  them.  His  bump  of  reverence  was  but 
small.  On  the  other  hand,  Kit  would  have 
done  anything  for  his  friend — even  to  some 
self-sacrifice — in  the  way  of  friendship.  Al- 
though he  affected  depression  of  spirits  and  the 
need  of  a  little  excitement — '  I  am  a  peg  too 
low,  Mark,  and  want  a  lark,'  was  his  mode  of 
putting  it — he  had  not  proposed  this  srlimpse  of 

VOL.    II.  I 
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Loudan  life  upon  his  own  account  at  all,  but 
rsolely  for  his  friend's  benefit. 

Kit  had  had  many  such  glimpses,  and  had 
often  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pall  Mall,  when  his  father 
imagined  him  to  have  been  within  sound  of 
those  of  Great  St.  Mary.  There  were  indeed 
few  young  men  of  his  age  who  had  sown  so 
plentiful  a  crop  of  wild  oats  as  Master  Chris- 
topher. But  young  as  he  was  his  mind  had 
already  become  in  some  respects  mature,  and 
fixed  upon  serious  matters  ;  if  not  on  sowing 
good  grain,  at  all  events  on  reaping  a  substan- 
tial harvest.  His  notion  was  that  a  little 
London  dissipation  was  the  very  panacea  for 
Mark's  present  state  of  mind,  and  the  thing 
most  likely  to  sweep  away  any  sentimental 
nonsense  it  might  be  harbouring  in  connection 
with  the  Baddingly  Koad.     If  he  was  wrong. 
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it  was  a  mistake  that  his  elders  and  betters 
have  fallen  into  before  him  as  regards  their 
young  people.  Indeed  these  little  excursions 
to  London,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  be  a 
part  of  the  University  course,  are  looked  upon 
with  no  disfavour  by  many  a  Paterfamilias. 
Only  second  to  the  national  superstition  con- 
cerning the  benefits  of  '  roughing  it '  is  the  idea 
that  it  does  no  harm  to  young  men  that  they 
should  have  their  opportunities  of  sowing  their 
wild  oats.  But  it  is  sometimes  fatal  to  good 
husbandry ;  indeed  the  poet  goes  further,  and 
warns  us  lest  this 

Divine  Philosophy 

Should  push  beyond  her  marL%-  and  W 

Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell. 

The  British  Paterfamilias  is,  however,  not 
poetical,  but,  on  the  whole,  philosophical. 

Nevertheless  any  more  deplorable  failure,  so 
I  2 
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far  as  Mark  was  concerned,  than  that  expe- 
dition of  pleasure,  was  never  planned.  Our 
British  notions  of  'a  lark'  are,  it  is  true, 
various  and  peculiar.  A  very  common  one  is 
that  it  consists  in  pointing  a  gun  (which  you 
believe  to  be  unloaded)  for  fun  at  your  sister, 
and  blowing  her  brains  out ;  but  the  lark  of 
Christopher  Garston  and  Mark  Med  way  had 
no  fun  in  it.  Mark  was  in  the  worst  of  spirits, 
and  yawned  at  everything.  Kit  took  him  to 
the  Cider  Cellars  (at  that  date  in  their  prime), 
to  '  The  Judge  and  Jury,'  and  to  all  sorts  of 
entertainments  which  begin  when  you  and  1, 
honest  reader,  have  been  for  hours  asleep  in 
our  respective  and  respectable  beds.  Mark's 
behaviour,  even  in  scenes  of  attractive  dissi- 
pation, was,  as  Kit  afterwards  described  it, 

As  though  you  had  taken  sour  John  Knox 
To  the  hallet  at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Munich, 

Fastened  him  into  a  front  row  hox, 

And  danced  off  the  ballet  in  trousers  and  tunic. 
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Of  course  he  was  out  of  his  element,  but 
making  allowances  for  the  fact  that  Mark  was 
engaged  in  compiling  a  History  of  Cornwall, 
and  had  a  theory  of  his  own  about  the  rehgion 
of  the  Druids,  he  was  still  young,  and  mignt 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  susceptible  to 
the  smile  of  beauty.  He  paid  no  more  atten- 
tion to  it,  however,  than  he  would  have  paid 
to  a  cricket-match. 

Then  Kit  shook  his  head,  justly  concluding 
that  matters  were  much  more  serious  with  his 
friend  than  he  had  had  any  idea  of,  and  took 
him  home  to  his  mother. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

COMING   HOME. 

The  poet  has  told  us,  and  in  all  good  faith, 
that  '  There  is  no  place  like  home  ; '  but  it  is 
possible  he  made  that  observation  in  a  double 
sense  ;  for  the  word  '  Hke  '  may  signify  '  so  bad 
as.'  There  was  certainly  no  place  (or  very 
fe^v'  places)  caUing  itself  a  home  which  in 
ihis  sense  was  like  the  Grey  House.  This  was  a 
circumstance,  however,  by  no  means  known 
at  Cambridge,  where  Mr,  Garston's  modest 
dwelling-house  at  Mogadion  had  been  de- 
scribed, by  one  who  was  in  the  best  position 
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to  do  SO,  as  a  palatial  residence  inhabited  by  a 
county  family  of  distinction.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  few  reasons  which  had  rather  indisposed 
Christopher  Garston  to  welcome  his  friend's 
coming  to  college  was  the  apprehension  that 
his  account  of  matters  at  home  might  not 
be  quite  identical  with  his  own.  For  though 
Kit's  mind,  as  we  have  said,  was  maturing 
rapidly,  he  had  a  weakness  or  two  still  left,  and 
one  of  these  Y\'as  a  tendency  to  boastfulness. 
It  is  bred  in  the  bone  in  some  men.  They 
would  have  us  believe  that  they  are  spoih 
children  of  Fortune  in  all  things  ;  that  their 
speculations  on  the  Stock  Exchange  are  always 
successful ;  and  that  when  they  have  forgotten 
their  umbrellas  it  never  rains.  Nay — what 
with  ordinary  mortals  is  unprecedented — I 
have  even  known  them  acknowledge  that  they 
habitually  win  at  whist. 
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As  it  happened,  Christopher  Garston's 
fancy  sketches  of  the  state  of  things  at  Moga- 
dion  did  not  suffer  by  contrast  with  that  more 
literal  version  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  friend.  Med  way  was  reticent  about 
]iis  home  affairs,  and  his  college  friends — ^who, 
moreover,  were  not  Kit's  friends — evinced 
110  curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with  them. 
In  this  matter"  there  is  between  the  under- 
<j[ri;duate  and  the  schoolboy  a  marked  distinc- 
1 10 a.  The  schoolboy  is  often  solicitous  to  show 
that  his  father  keeps  more  horses,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  greater  personage  than  other  boys' 
fathers ;  the  undergraduate  has  a  noble  con- 
tempt for  such  comparisons,  and  wishes  on  the 
whole  that  his  father  would  keep  less  horses 
and  make  up  the  difference  to  him  in  his 
allowance.  Kit's  boastfulness  was  the  only 
thing    about    him   which    bored    his   friends, 
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though  it  must  be  owned  that   here   and  there 
it  did  him  some  service. 

Mr.  Eobert  Braithwaite,  for  example, 
would  not  perhaps  have  been  quite  so  intimate 
with  liim  had  he  suspected  he  was  the  some- 
what scapegrace  son  of  a  country  attorney,  and 
(especially)  that  Kit  had  attached  himself  to 
him  as  the  man  above  all  others  likely  to  be 
of  use  to  him  in  after  hfe.  As  it  was,  he  took 
Christopher  Garston  for  a  young  gentleman  of 
sufficient  means,  and  with  such  a  remarkable 
talent  for  business  affairs  that  he  mentioned 
him  more  than  once  in  his  letters  to  his  father, 
the  City  magnate.  Of  this  fact  Kit  had  made 
himself  acquainted,  and  in  the  scheme  at  which 
he  had  hinted  to  Trenna  it  formed  no  insignifi- 
cant item.  He  was  returning  home,  indeed, 
with  higher  hopes  respecting  his  future  than 
he  had  ventured  to  entertain  before  ;  but,  at 
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the  same  time,  as  he  drew  near  the  Grey 
House  his  heart  was  heavy  within  him.  How 
very,  very  different,  he  reflected,  was  the 
reahty  that  awaited  him  from  the  picture  he 
had  drawn  for  other  eyes.  His  father,  as  he 
was  well  aware,  was  estranged  from  him ;  if, 
indeed,  that  could  be  called  estrangement 
which  was  the  gradual  separation  caused  by 
annoyance  and  disappointment  at  his  own 
conduct  in  one  whose  feelings  towards  him 
had  never  been  those  of  a  parent.  Mr. 
Garston,  senior,  was  a  hard  man,  who,  when 
his  son  had  earned  his  praise,  had  been  silent, 
but  when  he  merited  his  rebuke  had  adminis- 
tered it  with  severity.  Such  men  are  common 
enough,  and  when  they  find  their  offspring 
undutiful  inveigh  against  them  as  being  devoid 
of  natural  affection  ;  a  proof  that  they  them- 
selves are  no  believers  in  heredity.     But  Mr. 
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Garston  was  not  only  hard  as  an  oak  brand], 
but  as  crooked.  His  ways  were  devious,  his 
morality  of  a  low  order,  and  backed  by  sordid 
saws  ('  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves,' '  Beware  of  being  found  out,'  &c.  &c.), 
which  uttered  by  one  in  domestic  authority  are 
apt  to  be  laid  to  heart  by  young  people  quite 
as  readily  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  as  a  Scripture 
text  on  a  bedroom  wall. 

Prom  his  father's  hand  Kit  expected  little  or 
nothing ;  and  without  any  such  expectation  he 
knew  that  the  hopes  he  entertained  of  winning 
Maud  Medway  for  a  wife  were,  for  the  present, 
hopeless.  He  could  not  go  to  her  and  offer 
himself  as  a  husband  without  a  penny.  But 
he  had  played  his  part  with  her  as  a  lover,  and, 
as  he  flattered  himself,  successfully.  Without 
having  absolutely  engaged  herself  to  him,  he  was 
sure  that  she  was  cognisant  of  his  feelings  towards 
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her,  and  to  some  extent  at  least  reciprocated 
them.  If  only  circumstances  were  propitious, 
he  felt  that,  with  Mark's  affection  and  Mrs. 
Medway's  good  wishes  to  back  him,  Maud 
would  become  his  wife.  He  had  no  rival,  nor 
was  he  likely  to  have  any ;  for  of  Frank 
Meade  he  had  never  had  any  fears  in  this 
respect.  Maud  had  never  shown  any  tender- 
ness for  Frank ;  indeed,  her  woman's  eye 
must  have  long  since  discovered  that  he  had  a 
weakness  for  Trenna  ;  and  though  Kit  was  well 
resolved  that  nothing  should  ever  come  of  that., 
the  circumstance  strengthened  his  own  posi- 
tion. Maud  would  wait  for  him,  and,  as  he 
fondly  hoped,  this  need  not  be  for  long. 

But,  in  the  meantime  ! 

How  he  grudged  the  days  he  must  still  pass 
under  yonder  roof,  looking  so  grim  and  bare 
through  the  leafless  trees.    A  dark  and  loveless 
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home,  indeed,  save  for  its  one  sweet  tenant, 
Trenna !  It  must  not  be  concluded  that  the 
young  man's  thoughts  were  of  himself  alone  ; 
far  from  it.  He  thought  of  his  sister  with  deep 
and  passionate  affection,  and  even  of  her  fate 
apart  from  his  own.  What  a  life  she  must 
have  had  of  it  during  those  last  few  months, 
while  he  had  been  at  college  out  of  sight  of  the 
disagreeable  scenes,  out  of  hearing  of  the  dis- 
agreeable things,  which  must  often  have  met 
her  eyes  and  ears.  How  much  doubtless  she 
had  undergone,  and  for  his  sake,  and  yet  how 
patient,  how  docile,  how  uncomplaining  she 
had  been  !  What  a  gentle,  as  well  as  stedfast, 
guardian  angel  1 

She  was  waiting  for  him,  as  he  knew  she 
would  be,  straining  her  eyes  from  the  hall 
porch  to  catch  the  first  sight  of  him  as  the  fly 
drove  through  the  gate ;    and,  if  unselfishness 
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can  hallow  love,  hers  indeed  was  sacred.  They 
embraced  affectionately,  but  even  as  they  did 
so,  he  whispered  warily  with  a  glance  at  his 
father's  door,  '  Is  he  at  home  ? '  and  she 
answered,  'No,  not  just  now,'  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  or  rather  of  reprieve,  and  led  him  into 
her  own  little  room.  Then  she  put  him  from 
her  at  arm's  length,  and,  regarding  him  more  as 
though  she  had  been  an  affianced  bride  than  a 
sister,  exclaimed,  '  How  well  and  bright  you 
look,  Kit !     Thank  Heaven  for  that.' 

'  I  am  afraid,  my  darling,  you  have  little 
else  to  be  thankful  for,'  he  answered  tenderly, 
pushing  the  rich  masses  of  raven  hair  from  her 
brow,  and  regarding  in  his  turn  her  comely  but 
careworn  face.  '  You  have  had  a  bad  time  of 
it,  I  fear,  Trenna.' 

'Don't  speak  of  it,  at  least  not  just  yet,' 
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she  murmured.  '  I  can't  bear  it  ;  you  left  all 
well  at  Cambridge  ?  ' 

'-  Oh  yes,  Mark  is  well  enough  in  health  ; 
I  brought  him  with  me.' 

'  I  was  not  thinking  of  Mark.  "What  is 
Mark  to  me  ?  I  mean  as  regards  your 
own  affau's.  There  is  nothing  new  amiss,  I 
trust.' 

'  No,  darhng,  nothing >  So  far  from  that  I 
trust  things  are  in  train  to  make  amends  for 
all  my  errors  and  misdoings.' 

When  things  went  wrong  with  him, 
through  his  own  fault.  Kit  was  wont  to  call 
them,  as  Beau  Brummel's  valet  called  his 
master's  spoilt  cravats,  '  our  failures,'  but  the 
present  occasion  was  a  supreme  one,  and 
seemed  to  demand  a  higher  flight  of  morahty. 

'  I   hope,  Kit,   there   is   no  danger  about 
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your  plan,'  Trenna  answered,  apprehensively ; 
'  we  have  had  enough  of  risks.' 

'  No,  no  danger,  dear,  and  indeed  no  risk  to 
me.  It  is  a  bold  stroke  that  I  am  contem- 
plating, no  doubt,  but,  "  Faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady."  ' 

'  It  is  not — oh  Kit,'  she  faltered ;  '  I  hope  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Maud  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  not.  What  made  you  think  of 
her  ? — the  proverb  misled  you.  No,  I  cannot 
afford  to  think  of  Maud  just  yet.' 

His  sister's  lips  moved.  What  they  would 
have  uttered  had  she  given  them  leave  was 
'  Neither  now,  nor  ever ;'  but  she  would  not 
vex  him  with  opposition  at  such  a  moment. 
Moreover,  it  was  her  own  conviction,  from  what 
she  had  seen  between  Frank  and  Maud  of  late, 
that  Kit's  chance  was  over  in  that  quarter. 

It  was  certainly  from  no  association  of  ideas 
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in  Christoplier  Garston's  mind   that   he   con- 
tinued, '  And  how  about  Frank  Meade  ?  ' 

Trenna  turned  scarlet,  as  though  he  had 
read  her  thoughts.  Kit,  on  the  other  hand, 
attributed  her  change  of  colour  to  another 
reason. 

'  I  hope  there  is  an  end  to  that  folly, 
Trenna,'  he  said,  frowning. 

'  There  was  no  folly,'  she  answered  vehe- 
mently ;  then,  with  exceeding  bitterness,  she 
added,  '  but  if  you  mean,  "  is  all  chance  of  my 
becoming  the  wife  of  an  honest  man  at  an 
end?"  I  answer  "Yes."  My  lot  in  life,  as 
you  well  know,  is  thrown  in  with  yours.' 

A  heavy  frown  passed  over  Kit's  face  ;  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  restrained  a  burst  of 
passion.  He  answered,  however,  in  tones  even 
more  gentle  and  persuasive  than  usual, '  Thrown 
in,  dear   Trenna,    but   not   thrown  away.     A 

VOL.    II.  K 
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time  will  come — and  soon — when  you  will  not 
regret  having  been  the  good  genius  of  Kit 
Gars  ton.'     . 

She  shook  her  head  and  smiled  sadly. 
'  Your  intercessor  and  defender  if  you  like/ 
she  answered  ;  '  but  not  good.' 

'  Nor  a  genius,  perhaps,'  he  answered 
laughing.  '  Well,  well ;  we  will  not  quarrel 
about  terms.  Let  it  suffice  that  no  brother 
ever  owed  to  sister  what  I  owe  to  you.  My 
whole  life  will  be  too  short  to  repay  it.' 

Then  she  clung  to  him  and  sobbed  and 
cried  as  though  her  heart  would  break,  though 
not  with  sorrow  only,  while  he  clasped  her 
to  his  breast,  and  looked  over  her  shoulder 
thoughtfully  into  the  dark  past  aod  distant 
future. 

'  You  paid  the  compensation  money  I  sent 
you   to  Meade,  I   conclude,  though   you   did 
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not  mention  it,    of  coiurse,    in   any    of   your 

letters  ?  ' 

'  Yes/ 

'  How  did  he  take  it  ?     It  was  a  delicate 

operation  such  as  I  could  have  trusted  to  no 

hand  but  yours.' 

'  He  asked  no  questions,  except  whether  1 
was  sure  it  did  not  inconvenience  me,  as,  if 
so,  there  was  no  sort  of  hurry  about  tlie 
repayment.  He  behaved  throughout  with  a 
delicacy  and  generosity  such  as  I  shall  never 
forget  to  my  dying  day.' 

'  He  did,  did  he  ?  Well,  that  is  one  thing 
well  over,  at  all  events — thanks  to  you.  He 
has  kept  his  own  counsel,  I  presume  ;  as  to  tlie 
other  matter — the  note  at  Plymouth,  I  mean — > 
you  have  no  suspicion  of  the  Governor's  having 
heard  of  that  ?  ' 

'No.  He  has,  however,  been  cultivating 
K  2 
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relations  with  Mr.  Tennant,  who  had  Dr. 
Meade's  instructions  for  the  libel  case.' 

'And  whom  he  swore  he  never  would 
speak  to  again,'  said  Kit  with  a  sneer.  '  Well, 
he  will  learn  nothing  there  if  Frank  is  to  be 
trusted.' 

'  Frank  is  to  be  trusted  above  all  men.  But 
there  must  be  others  cognisant  of — of — the 
matter  in  question.' 

'  No  doubt,  no  doubt,'  answered  Kit,  biting 
his  lip. 

'  Father  has  not  hinted  of  his  loss  for 
weeks,'  observed  Trenna,  after  a  pause. 

'  That's  bad,'  mused  Kit,  '  for  any  one  may 
be  sure  he  has  not  forgotten  it.  And  I  sup- 
pose you  have  had  to  listen  to  a  good  many 
jeremiads  concerning  my  unworthy  self.' 

'  Your  father  has  not  mentioned  your  name 
for  weeks,  Kit.' 
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'  Indeed.  That's  the  worst  news  of  all, 
Trenna.  If  he  is  silent — is  not  abusive — there 
must  be  mischief  brewing.' 

'Indeed,  I  fear  so,'  she  answered. 

'  WeU,  well,  we  can  only  wait  and  hope  for 
the  best ;  there  is  no  use  making  oiurselves 
wretched  about  it,'  for  Trenna's  face  was  full  of 
fear.  '  There,  there,  let  us  talk  of  something 
else.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  of  this  scheme  of 
mine.     You  know  Cook's  Creek  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  the  place  where  the  tin  mine  was,' 
she  answeied  with  a  pretence  of  interest, 

'  Where  the  tin  mine  is^  you  should  say. 
'  The  metal  is  there  still,  safe  enough.  The 
mine  was  yielding  largely  when  the  works 
were  stopped,  because  the  expense  of  the 
machinery  swallowed  the  profits  of  the  yield. 
It  was  a  rich  mine  even  in  the  times  of  the 
PhcEnicians.     Borlase  says  of  it ' 
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'  Are  you  quoting  from  a  prospectus  ? ' 
interrupted  Trenna,  quietly. 

'Well,  upon  my  life  you  are  a  sharp 
girl.  YouVe  guessed  it ;  though  at  present 
it's  only  an  idea  in  my  own  mind.  I  have 
been  thinking  a  good  deal  about  it,  and 
1  am  quite  convinced  there's  money  in  that 
mine.' 

'  You  mean  there  would  be/  put  in  Trenna^ 
gravely,  '  if  you  could  persuade  people  to  sink 
it  there,' 

'  Not  at  all ;  I  would  only  persuade  them 
to  sink  a  shaft,  and  then  they  would  find  the 
till.  They  would  have  to  find  the  tin  in  one 
sense  of  course  to  begin  with,'  said  Kit  with  a 
droll  look,  '  but  in  the  end  I  am  quite  sure 
they  would  be  amply  recompensed.' 

'  I  don't  think  you  would  persuade  other 
eople   to   be   "  quite  sure," '  rephed  Trenna, 
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drily ;  '  at  least  nobody  who  knows  Cook's 
Creek.' 

'  Just  so,'  replied  Kit,  with  an  inexpressibly 
comical  air.  '  There  is  no  profit,  as  has  been 
long  admitted,  to  be  got  out  of  one's  own 
country.  The  folks  about  here  are  wholly 
without  enterprise.' 

'  You  mean  that  they  have  had  too  many 
enterprises,'  observed  Trenna.  Her  manner 
had  entirely  altered.  One  would  never  have 
recognised  her  as  the  same  girl  who  but  a  few 
moments  ago  had  succumbed  to  her  feelings. 
What  had  been  wax  was  iron.  Or  was  it  the 
difference  only  between  iron  hot  and  iron 
cold  ? 

'  Well,  perhaps  so  ;  let  us  say  that  after  so 
many  underground  ventures  they  have  become 
as  blind  as  moles — even  to  their  own  interests. 
For  my  part  I  shall  make  no  effort  to  enhghten 
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them.  I  shall  appeal  to  the  intelhgent  public  ; 
people  who  live  a  long  way  from  Mogadion.' 

'  And  do  you  think,'  said  Trenna,  in  the 
same  cynical  tone,  '  that  an  intelligent  public 
will  believe  in  a  mine  the  expenses  of  working 
which  swallow  up  its  profits  ?  ' 

'  They  did  swallow  them,  my  dear,  but  that 
s  no  reason  why  they  should  continue  to  do 
so.  Science  has  altered  .the  conditions,  and 
given  us  better  machinery  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
Yes,  as  you  were  about  to  observe,  that  is  the 
prospectus  again  ;  and  a  very  good  prospectus 
too.' 

For  Trenna's  air  was  not  only  incredulous, 
but  disdainful.  '  If  I  were  you  I  would  say 
nothing  in  it  about  the  Phoenicians,'  she  said 
quietly. 

'  Why  not  ?  I  thought  the  allusion  rather 
a  trump  card  ;  why  not  the  Phoenicians  .^  ' 
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'  Well,  because,  if  I  may  say  so  without 
offence — they,  like  the  mines,  have  been 
worked  out.' 

'  There's  something  in  that,  my  girl ;  I'll 
think  about  it.  And  just  think  over  the 
matter  yourself,  will  you?  Your  suggestions 
are  always  worth  having.  We  must  have 
something — I  mean  in  the  prospectus — to 
remove  the  thing  from  the  domain  of  mere 
speculation.  Hush !  there's  the  Governor's 
footstep  ;  not  one  word  of  this,  remember,  to 
any  living  soul,  my  darhng  ;  I'll  go  out  and 
meet  him.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXYII. 

EASILY   OFFENDED. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  never  at  a  loss 
how  to  meet  the  greeting  of  other  people  in 
a  conciliatory  spirit ;  who  will  not  see  chill 
offence,  though  it  is  as  obvious  as  an  iceberg ; 
and  who  can  turn  the  sharpest  thrust  of 
cynicism  and  dislike  aside  with  a  light  reply. 
But  even  to  such  masters  of  themselves,  when 
after  a  long  absence  from  the  paternal  roof 
their  father  extends  but  a  single  finger  to  meet 
their  filial  grasp,  the  situation  is  embarrassing  ; 
and  when  the  words  '  Umph,  so  you've  come 
back,'  are  added,  there  is  little  left  in  the  way 
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of  awkwardness  to  make  the  situation  com- 
plete. In  the  case  of  Mr.  Garston,  senior, 
moreover,  there  was  an  appropriate  garnish 
even  to  this  cold  fare.  His  face  was  as  hard 
as  a  stone  as  he  turned  it  on  his  son,  and 
gloomy  ^vith  suspicion. 

'  Yes  ;  I  arrived  an  hour  ago,  father,' 
answered  Kit,  cheerfully,  '  and  brought  Mark 
with  me.' 

'  Here  ?  '  and  from  under  his  thunderous 
brows  the  eyes  of  the  speaker  seemed  to  flash 
fire. 

'  Oh  no  ;  I  dropped  him  at  the  Knoll.' 

Then  again  was  uttered  that  '  Umph,'  as 
significant  in  the  British  mouth  as  the  Indian 
'  Ugh,'  and  the  attorney  turned  his  back  upon 
his  son  and  walked  moodily  into  the  house. 

The  next  moment  his  study  door  was 
closed  and  locked  behind  him. 
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'  Pretty,'  murmured  Kit,  as  he  stood 
thoughtfully  outside  it,  '  very  pretty.' 

Then  he  turned  into  his  sister's  room,  who 
stood  on  the  threshold  anxiously  awaiting 
him. 

'  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? '  she  whispered 
eagerly. 

'  He  said  "  Umph, " '  and  with  an  exact 
imitation  of  his  father's  tone  and  manner  Kit 
projected  his  forefinger.  '  I  may  be  the 
Prodigal,  but  there  the  parallel  ends ;  there 
was  not  a  vestige  of  the  fatted  calf.' 

'  Oh,  Kit,  how  can  you  ?  '  she  pleaded.  *  I 
believe  you  would  jest  on  your  death-bed.' 

'  But  not  on  yours,  Trenna,  not  on  yours,' 
he  answered,  with  tender  pathos.  '  I  hold  one 
thing  sacred  yet.  I  hold  it  here,'  and  he 
clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

'  Do   you  think   he   suspects  ? '    she  whis- 
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pered,  returning  his  embrace  with  hot  and 
trembUng  hands. 

'  He  knows.' 

'  Great  Heavens  !  Oh  no,  no,  no,  Kit.  If 
he  had  known  he  would  have  been  worse  than 
that; 

'  The  deuce  he  would !  Then  he  roust 
have  ver}'  fine  capabilities  in  the  way  of 
making  himself  disagreeable.  Oh  yes,  he 
knows  well  enough,  Trenna.' 

'  Then  why  did  he  not  speak  ?  ' 

'  Because  he  has  not  yet  the  proof.' 

'  But  suppose  he  does  get  it  ? ' 

'  Let  us  hope  he  will  not.  If  you  are  rio-ht 
about  Meade  he  never  wih.  And  even  if  he 
does,  I  look  upon  the  worst  as  over,  since  he 
knows  the  worst.  He  may  have  more  to  say, 
but  he  has  no  more  to  feel.  His  wrath  will 
fizzle  aw^ay  like  a  damp  squib  ;  there  will  he 
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no  display  of  fireworks.  It  is  like  the  talk  I 
have  just  had  with  him,  or  rather — for  he  said 
nothing — the  mere  meeting  with  him  ;  the  idea 
of  it  was  as  bad  as  the  thing  itself,  but  the  ice 
is  broken  and  it's  over.' 

'  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Trenna.  I  know  him  down  to  his 
boots.  The  w^orst  is  over.  If  what  you  fear 
comes  to  pass — if  the  proof  comes— why  then 
I  shall  have  to  go.  But  I  mean  to  go  in  any 
case.' 

'  What !     To  leave  home,  Kit  ?  ' 

'  No,'  he  answered  vehemently,  '  for  there 
is  no  home,  nor  ever  was,  save  that  you  were 
in  it ;  but  to  leave  this  dog-hole  for  a  real 
home  made  for  myself  and  for  you,  Trenna. 
Then  for  the  first  time  you  and  I  will  know 
what  it  is  to  be  happy.' 

She  smiled.     It  was  a  smile  full  of  love. 
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but  scarcely  of  happiness,  or  even  of  the  ex- 
pectation of  it.  '  You  will  do  your  very  best 
for  me,  dear  Kit,'  she  said,  '  I  know.' 

'  Does  Meade  come  home  for  Christmas  ? ' 
he  inquired  presently. 

'  Oh  yes ;  the  Doctor  is  looking  forward  to 
it  with  such  dehght  and  pride  as — as — is  only 
natural.' 

She  had  not  meant  to  end  her  sentence  that 
way.  Something  in  Kit's  face  had  caused  her 
to  reconsider  her  words.  She  knew  that  he 
was  thinking  of  the  difference  between  his 
welcome  home  and  what  that  of  Frank 
would  be. 

'  Poor  old  Eachel,'  she  went  on  hiu-riedly, 
'  is  in  as  great  a  state  of  excitement  about  it  as 
her  master.  She  has  quite  got  over  her  trouble 
about  Abel,  I  am  glad  to  say.' 

'  And  where  is  Abel  .^  ' 
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'  Still  at  the  Dovecote.  The  Doctor  has 
found,  or  pretended  to  find,  some  sort  of  em- 
ployment for  him.  What  is  very  curious,  your 
father  made  him  an  offer  to  return  here  at  in- 
creased wages.  He  did  not  accept  it,  but  the 
proposal  has  given  great  satisfaction,  as  it 
affords  proof  positive ' 

'  Of  how  little  they  know  the  Governor,' 
put  in  Kit,  with  a  sneer.  '  Why,  that  is  the 
very  thing  he  would  do  if  he  still  had  doubts.' 

'  He  has  no  doubts,  however,  as  to  Abel 
now.' 

'  I  suppose  not,'  replied  Kit,  thoughtfully, 
'  and  yet  it  is  clear  he  hates  the  Medways  as. 
much  as  ever.  It's  a  bad  look-out  all  round, 
Trenna,  but  that  attempt  to  get  hold  of  Abel  is 
the  worst  of  it  all  in  my  opinion.  That  is  your 
opinion  too,  though  you  don't  like  to  say  it. 
You  wish  to  give  me  heart  and  liope  and  not 
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to  depress  me.  Is  it  not  so,  my  darling,  my 
mother  and  sister  in  one  ?  ' 

She  did  not  reply,  but  regarded  him  with 
ineffable  love  and  tenderness ;  if  she  had 
spoken  she  would  have  utterly  broken  do^vn ; 
her  natiu-e  was  one  of  those  which  can  resist 
misfortune  and  endiu-e  misery,  but  which  are 
wax  to  the  impress  of  affection. 

'  Well,  well,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  croaking,  and  for  my  part  I  have  nothing  to 
ask  of  fortune  in  this  matter  but  a  little  time. 
I  should  like  to  keep  in  with  the  Governor  for 
a  few  months  longer,  I  confess,  so  that  I  might 
take  my  degree.* 

'  Your  degree  ?  Why,  I  thought  you  used 
to  laugh  at  the  notion  of  any  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  that.' 

'  So  I  did,  and  so  I  do,  Trenna.  It  would 
never  have   earned  me  a  sixpence^  even  if  it 
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should  have  been  a  good  one,  which  •  of  course 
is  now  out  of  the  question. 

Into  learned  rags  I've  rent  my  plush  and  satin, 

And  now  am  fit  to  beg — in  Plebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin, 

is  as  true  a  saying  as  ever,  but  the  taking  my 
degree  would  give  me  an  excuse  which  the 
Governor  would  admit  (if  he  remains  open  to 
reason  at  all)  for  spending  another  term  at 
Cambridge;  and  I  should  like  you  to  see 
Cambridge.' 

She  turned  lier  eyes  upon  him  with  a  quick 
intelligent  look  of  inquiry,  such  as  one  sees  in 
a  singing  bird  or  a  pet  spaniel. 

'  I  think  I  can  imagine  Cambridge,'  she 
said  quietly. 

'  The  place,  of  course  ;  but  not  the  people. 
It  is  a  picturesque  sort  of  life  enough,  and 
quite  pecuhar  to  itself.  I  should  like,  too,  to 
hear  your  opinion  upon  Braithwaite.' 
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'And  to  hear  Braithwaite's  opinion  upon 
me,'  she  answered,  smihng. 

'  I  should  certainly  like  to  hear  it,  Trenna, 
since  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  favourable  one. 
A  very  nice  fellow,  taking  him  altogether,  is 
Eobert  Braithwaite.' 

'  But,  I  gather  from  your  tone,  with  draw- 
backs?' 

'  Nay,  scarcely  that ;  but  he  is  inclined,  for 
one  thing,  to  ■  be  suspicious.  I  should  have 
liked  him  to  know  me,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
at  home ;  but  that,  alas !  is  impossible.  On 
the  other  hand,  wherever  you  are  is  my 
home,  and  if  he  saw  your  fondness  for  me 
perhaps  he  would  imagine  that  I  was  w^orthy 
of  it.' 

If  this  remark  was  not  genuine,  Christopher 
Garston's  true  caUing  was  the  stage ;  but  there 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  its  ndweiL 
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'  Nobody  can  help  being  fond  of  you,  dear 
Kit,'  sbe  said  softly. 

'  Why  don't  you  say,  "  Nobody  that  knows 
me," '  he  answered  bitterly ;  '  that  is  the  usual 
expression.'  Then,  seeing  her  pained  look,  he 
added  quickly,  '  you  indeed  know  me,  and  are 
fond  of  me ;  that  is  true.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
I  am  not  utterly  worthless.  That  is  the  best  I 
can  say  of  myself;  but  others,  who  see  you 
and  what  you  are  to  me,  will  think  differently. 
And  I  do  think  you  will  like  Braithwaite.  He 
is  good-looking,  and  has  a  sufficiency  of  brains, 
though  not,  as  he  imagines,  a  superfluity  of 
them.  He  will  one  day  be  very  rich  :  what  to 
me,  however,  is  of  more  consequence,  he  will 
have  great  influence  in  the  world  of  commerce ; 
and  I  think  he  has  a  high  opinion  of  my  capa- 
bilities that  way.  I  amused  him  immensely 
the  other  day  by  suggesting  how  a  good  deal 
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of  money  might  be  made  even  at  Cambridge 
by  a  little  conspiracy  among  the  criminal 
classes.  Suppose  one  or  two  rogues  should  put 
their  heads  and  club  their  money  together,  and 
send  up — among  them — a  young  tliief  to  the 
University.  Of  course  they  must  select  one  of 
good  address  and  manners,  but  he  would  really 
have  great  chances  ;  he  needn't  trouble  himself 
to  read  for  honom's,  indeed  that  would  prevent 
his  joining  the  best  set.  There  would  be  very 
pretty  pickings  for  him  throughout  his  career, 
and  then  he  might  make  a  great  cowp  at  last — 
carry  off  all  the  college  plate,  for  instance. 
Braithwaite  thought  it  a  capital  notion.' 

'  Then  Mr.  Braithwaite,  I  presume,  is  a 
gentleman  with  a  considerable  sense  of 
humour  1 ' 

'  Well,  no ;  the  fact  was  he  was  a  little 
shocked.     I  had  to  explain  that  it  was  a  joke. 
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'  What  you  should  have  done,  Kit,  was 
to  shape  the  story  differently,  and  show- 
how  the  "  tone "  of  the  University  had  by 
degrees  so  worked  for  good  with  your 
young  scoundrel  that  he  abjured  his  old 
habits  and  evil  intentions,  took  to  reading, 
gained  a  fellowship,  and  lived  honestly  ever 
afterwards  in  defiance  of  his  backers  and 
guardians.' 

'  Admirable,  my  dear  Trenna,  as  a  moral 

esson  or  to  adorn  a  tale,  but  where  it  fails  is 

as  a  financial  speculation.     That  was  the  point, 

you  see,  I  wished  to  impress  upon  Braithwaite, 

and  I  did  impress  it.' 

'  As  a  sample  of  your  business  capacities, 
my  dear  Kit,  however,  I  think  it  was  a  rather 
injudicious  selection — that  is,  to  outsiders ; 
when  Braithwaite  jils^  for  example,  comes  to 
instam^.e   it    to  Braithwaite   'pere.^   by   way   of 
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recommendation  of  you,  don't  you  think  it 
would  have ' 

'  Smacked  of  a  want  of  principle  ?  '  he  put 
in.  '  Well,  if  he  took  it  au  serieux  ;  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  humour  in  the  Stock 
Exchange.  The  old  gentleman  has  more  of 
it,  I  fancy,  than  his  son.  But  Braithwaite  is 
a  very  good  fellow,  good-looking,  intelhgent, 
rich ' 

'  You  said  all  that  before,'  interrupted 
Trenna,  drily.  'My  dear  Kit,'  she  added,  in 
an  altered  voice,  at  the  same  time  laying  her 
hand  affectionately  upon  his  arm,  '  I  wish  well 
to  all  your  schemes,  and  will  help  you  in  them 
by  all  means  within  my  power.  But  there  is 
one  idea  you  have  in  your  mind  which  you 
must  dismiss  at  once  and  for  ever.  I  can 
never  become  your  friend  Braithwaite's  wife.' 

'  Why    not  ?      Or    rather,    how    do    you 
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know  ?  '  he  asked.  He  spoke  in  his  usual  airy 
tone,  and  even  with  his  Hght  laugh,  but  his 
brow  had  darkened,  showing  that  she  had 
guessed  his  scheme  aright,  and  was  crossing  it. 

'I  know  it  because  I  know  myself.  Kit, 
only  too  well.  Pray  do  not  press  it  either  now 
nor  hereafter.     It  will  only  give  me  pain.' 

He  moved  to  tlie  window,  and  began  to 
whistle  softly,  a  sure  sign  that  he  was  discom- 
posed or  disappointed. 

'  Dear  Kit,'  said  Trenna,  following  him,  '  I 
am  sorry  to  have  vexed  you,  but  it  is  better 
that  we  should  understand  one  another  on  this 
point  once  for  all.     I  shall  never  marry.' 

'  ''  Nobody  asked  you,  miss,  he  said, 
nobody  asked  you,  my  pretty  maid," '  he 
replied,  drumming  the  tune  with  his  fingers 
on  the  window-pane. 

'  And  I  hope  nobody  will  ask  me,  but  least 
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of  all  you,  Kit,'  she  answered  gravely.  '  I  will 
help  you  all  I  can,  as  I  have  done,'  she  added 
significantly ;  '  but  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  I  cannot  go  even  for  your  sake.' 

'  Very  well,  Trenua,  be  it  so,'  he  said  ;  *  I 
think  I  will  go  up  to  my  room  and  unpack.' 

He  kissed  her,  or  rather  put  his  lips  coldly 
to  her  forehead,  and  left  the  room.  She  stood 
gazing  at  the  closed  door  with  a  pitiful  look. 
She  knew  that  she  had  offended  him — for  to 
cross  him  was  to  offend  him — but  also  that  he 
had  no  right  to  be  offended  ;  it  was  very,  very 
hard  upon  her,  and  hard  in  him. 

'  Foolish  is  the  man,'  says  the  proverb, 
'who  puts  all  his  eggs  in  a  single  basket.' 
This  is  what  Trenna  Garston  had  done  ;  all  her 
hopes  of  happiness  were  bound  up  in  one 
human  being ;  beyond  him  all  was  cold  and 
darkness. 
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'  Kit  is  a  pretty  fellow !  Kit  is  a  very 
pretty  fellow  ! '  said  the  parrot,  in  a  tone  that 
was  far  from  eulogistic.  He  shouldered  him- 
self towards  her,  and  put  his  beak  out  for  a 
loving  bite.  It  was  not  human  sympathy,  but 
still  it  was  sympathy.  She  opened  his  cage, 
and  the  gorgeous  creature  fluttered  out  to  her 
and  climbed  up  to  her  face,  and  chattered  and 
snoozled  against  it. 

'  My  pretty  bird,  my  pretty  bird,'  she 
moaned. 

'  Kit's  a  pretty  fellow.  Kit's  a  pretty  fellow,' 
said  the  parrot,  as  if  in  remonstrance. 

'  Yes,  but  there  is  nobody  but  you.  Poll, 
wlio  loves  me  always,  always^  nor  will  there 
ever  be.' 

And  the  tears  rolled  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 
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makk's    coerespoxdext. 

Kit  had  spoken  with  bitterness  of  the  welcome, 
so  different  from  his  own,  which  he  knew  was 
waiting  Frank  Meade  at  the  Dovecote  ;  but  he 
might  have  instanced  even  with  more  reason 
the  Christmas  greeting  tliat  was  in  store  for 
Mark  at  the  Knoll.  For  what  is  a  father's 
pride  in  his  son,  no  matter  what  reason  there 
may  be  for  it,  as  compared  with  that  of  a 
mother,  whether  there  be  reason  or  no  ?  Xor 
was  the  devotion  of  an  ancient  retainer,  however 
faithful,  such  as  Each  el  Deeds,  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  a  sister  like  Maud. 
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The  three  young  men,  Kit,  Frank,  and 
Mark,  mdeed,  though  you  might  '  cover  them 
with  a  handkerchief,'  as  the  phrase  goes,  as 
regards  propinquity,  and  though  they  were 
in  the  same  plane  of  social  life,  were  in  very 
different  positions  as  regard  their  own  homes ; 
while  the  time  was  coming,  and  very  near  at 
hand,  when  thek  several  relations  to  the  world 
at  large  should  be  still  more  diverse.  Frank 
had  already  tried  his  wings,  and  successfully. 
Kit,  as  we  know,  was  preparing  for  flight, 
though  his  goal  was  less  assured.  Mark  alone 
bade  fair  to  remain  in  the  maternal  nest 
surrounded  by  the  old  home  influences.  But 
what  was  so  dreadful,  or  what  seemed  so  to 
his  mother,  Mark  himself  was  changed.  The 
prophecy  ]\Ir.  Penryn  had  made  to  her,  when 
she  went  to  consult  him  about  her  son's  going 
to  Cambridge,  had  proved  correct.     Mark  was 
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not  the  same  Mark  he  had  been  before.  He 
was  just  as  '  good '  (so  poor  Mrs.  Medway 
expressed  it),  just  as  kind,  just  as  affectionate 
to  her  and  his  sister  as  ever,  but  he  was  not 
the  same.  She  had  sent  him  from  her,  not 
without  many  a  pang,  because  he  had  seemed 
to  mope  and  pine,  but  his  spirits  had  far  from 
benefited  by  the  change,  and,  whereas  he  had 
formerly  moped  over  Borlase  and  his  own 
projected  County  History,  he  had  now  lost  his 
interest  even  in  them,  and  pined  as  much  as 
ever — for  nothing. 

It  had  always  been  with  effort  that  he  had 
thrown  himself  into  such  matters  as  usually 
engage  the  mind  of  youth ;  even  the  schemes 
of  amusement  that  had  been  devised  for  him 
he  had  entered  into  without  relish,  and  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  proposed  them  rather  than 
for  his  own  ;  but  whither  the  silken  threads  of 
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home  influence  had  hitherto  been  sufficient  to 
lead  him,  he  could  not  now  be  dragged  by  cart 
ropes.  Society,  which  had  been  always  un- 
congenial to  him,  was  now  become  abhorrent. 
And,  after  one  visit  to  the  Eectory  and  another 
to  the  Dovecote,  he  seemed  to  have  had  enough 
even  of  his  old  friends.  It  was  Mr.  Penryn's 
opinion  that  Euclid  had  done  it.  '  One  never 
knows,'  he  explained  to  Mrs.  Medway,  '  how 
early  mathematics  begin  to  warp  the  human 
mind.'  The  Doctor,  on  the  other  hand, 
assured  that  good  lady  it  was  '  liver ' ;  that 
beer  at  breakfast  which  young  men  took  at 
Cambridge  was  '  fatal,'  and  would  account  for 
any  amount  of  torpor. 

But  though  Mark  was  distrait  and  more 
self-involved  than  ever,  he  was  not  torpid.  A 
student   and   a  thinker,  he  had  always   been 
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disinclined  for  physical   exertion,  but  now  he 
took  long  walks  alone. 

'  You  are  sure  he  is  alone,'  said  the  Doctor, 
slily. 

'  Oh  dear  me,  yes,'  returned  Mrs.  Medway, 
confidently.  '  I  wish  it  was  as  you  suggest.  If 
it  were  even  one  of  the  General's  daughters 
(though  none  of  them  are  quite  what  I  should 
wish  for  Mark),  or  Miss  Trefusis  (though  Mark 
says  there  is  nothing  in  her),  or  indeed  any- 
body  ' 

'  I  don't  think  that  w^ould  do,  ray  dear  Mrs. 
Medway,'  put  in  the  Doctor,  smiling,  '  in  the 
case  of  such  a  paragon  as  your  son.' 

'  Well,  of  course,  she  must  be  a  good  girl 
and  a  lady ;  indeed,  I  can  trust  to  Mark  himself 
for  that ;  but  I  confess  I  should  like  to  see  him 
with  some  object.' 

'  An  object ! ' 
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'  Now  don't  tease,  Doctor  ;  you  know  very 
well  what  I  mean.  It  was  bad  enough  when 
Mark  buried  himself  in  his  books  ;  but  now  he 
does  nothing,  nothing^  and  is  just  as  melancholy 
as  ever.  You  know  how,  under  the  circum- 
stances (here  the  widow  dropped  her  voice), 
this  must  needs  alarm  and  trouble  me.' 

'  JSTay,  nay,'  said  the  old  Doctor,  patting  her 
on  the  shoulder  encouragingly, '  there  is  nothing 
to  be  alarmed  about  in  what  you  tell  me.  If 
Mark  was  a  girl,  indeed ' 

Here  he  stopped,  but  his  tone  implied  clearly 
enough  that  in  that  case  there  would  have  been 
no  reason  to  be  astonished  at  anything. 

'  Of  course,'  answered  Mrs.  Medway,  '  but 
then  Mark  is  not  a  girl.' 

'  Just  so ;  one  is  certain  of  one's  facts  so 
far,'  said  the  Doctor,  drily.  '  Well,  my  advice 
is  to  find  out  what  he  is  thinking  about.' 
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'  But  I  can't  ask  hira  that,  Dr.  Meade,  or  at 
least  if  I  did  he  would  not  tell  me.' 

'Probably  not,  but  you  can  ask  his  friend. 
If  this  change  has  taken  place  in  hira,  it  must 
have  happened  at  Cambridge.  Perhaps — since 
he  exhibits  such  unusual  walking  powers — he 
has  outrun  the  constable.' 

'  Mark  in  debt  ?     Impossible  ! ' 

'  To  be  sure.  If  he  owed  anything  you 
would  pay  it.  I  forgot  what  a  mother  he  had. 
But  whatever  it  is,  depend  upon  it  Kit  Garston 
knows  it.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  Mark  is  not  so 
devoted  even  to  Kit  as  he  was.' 

'  That  may  be  because  Kit  knows  it.' 

'  I  am  siure  Mark  has  done  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of — nothing,  that  is,  which  he  wishes 
to  conceal  from  his  mother,'  said  Mrs.  Medway. 

'My  dear  madam,  that  observation  is  not 
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like  your  usual  good  sense.  He  has  done 
nothing  disgraceful,  no  doubt ;  but  there  are 
some  things  a  young  man  does  not  wish  to  tell 
his  mother.' 

'  You  don't  know  my  Mark,  doctor,'  repHed 
the  lady,  confidently. 

'  Perhaps  not.  I  have,  I  flatter  myself, 
more  than  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  human 
nature,  but  then  Mark,  as  you  say,  is  an  angel. 
Well,  at  all  events,  if  there  is  anything  not 
quite  angelic  about  him,  Kit  will  have  found 
it  out.     Ask  Kit.' 

Accordingly  Mrs.  Medway  approached  the 
subject  with  the  young  gentleman  in  question, 
with  much  unnecessary  caution  ;  for  Kit  knew 
what  it  was  all  about  at  her  first  word. 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  upon  his  honour  Mark  had 
confided  to  him  no  secret,  nothing  that  could 
in  any  way  account  for  his  reticence  and 
depression.' 
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'  But  you  could  find  out  if  you  pleased.' 
said  Mrs.  Medway.  She  used  the  expression  in 
its  conventional  sense,  but  fortunately  perhaps 
for  her  views  Kit  thought  more  seriously  of  it. 
He  imagined  it  to  have  been  wrung  from  her 
by  irritation. 

'  If  it  will  please  you,  Mrs.  Medway,'  he 
answered  impressively,  '  I  will  do  my  best  to 
find  it  out.  Otherwise  my  friend's  secrets  are 
his  own  till  he  chooses  to  speak  of  them.' 

A  reply  which  made  all  the  impression  on 
her  which  he  intended  it  to  do.  It  showed  him 
to  be  a  man  devoted  to  his  friend  in  the  best 
way  ;  jealous  of  his  own  high  privileges,  but 
ready  to  sacrifice  them  to  his  friend's  interests. 

'  I  can't  understand  why  Mark  walks  so,' 
observed  Mrs.  Medway,  thoughtfully. 

'  You  speak  of  him  as  if  he  were  a  ghost,' 
replied  Kit,  smiling.  '  I'll  find  out  why  he  does 
X  2 
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it,  and  I  think  I  can  lay  him.  But,  if  I  do, 
you  must  promise  this,  my  dear  Mrs.  Medway  : 
never  to  ask  me  how  it  was  done.' 

*  Indeed,  my  dear  Kit,  if  it  is  only  done 
— if  my  son  is  restored  to  me  as  he 
once  was — I  shall  have  no  room  in  my 
heart  for  curiosity,  it  will  be  too  full  of 
gratitude.' 

An  observation  that  was  very  pleasant 
hearing  to  her  young  friend,  for  if  what  he  sus- 
pected was  what  was  wrong  with  Mark,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  keep  the  remedy  he 
proposed  to  apply  to  it  a  secret :  and  again, 
it  was  very  satisfactory  to  Kit  to  be  able 
to  lay  Mrs.  Medway,  of  whose  good  offices 
he  might  one  day  stand  in  need,  under  a  new 
oblig^ation. 

The  task  he  had  undertaken  did  not  seem  to 
him  quite  so  difficult,  I  fear,  as  he  had  led  his 
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hostess  to  believe  ;  but  it  had  its  difficulties, 
and  even  its  dancfers,  and  that  too  as  regarded 
Kit  himself.  In  the  first  place  he  felt  that  the 
course  he  was  about  to  pursue  would  strain  the 
bond  of  friendship  between  him  and  Mark  to 
the  uttermost,  and  if  it  snapped — but  he  dared 
not  think  of  that ;  too  much  would  have  to  ^o 
with  it.  He  loved  Mark  for  his  own  sake  ;  and 
then  with  Mark  was  bound  up  Maud.  The 
whole  surroundings  of  the  Knoll  indeed  were 
dear  to  him  ;  even  its  pure  and  wholesome  at- 
mosphere was  enjoyable  to  him  (for,  alas  I  it  was 
not  so  pure  with  him  elsewhere)  ;  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  it  by  whatever  means  would  be,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  to  leave  Eden  for  its  anupodes. 
When  labouring  under  depression  poor  Kit  had 
sometimes  called  the  Knoll,  in  his  letters  to 
Trenna,  '  the  Oasis.' 

There  was  one  thinsf  which  made  the  task 
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intrusted  to  him  by  Mrs.  Medway  not  un- 
welcome ;  it  gave  him  an  excuse  for  discovering 
what  in  his  own  opinion  ought  to  have  been 
voluntarily  revealed  to  him.  His  attachment 
to  Mark  was  such  that  he  resented  his  having 
kept  his  secret  from  him  ;  or  perhaps  his  amour 
propre  was  wounded  by  that  fact :  at  all  events 
he  was  jealous  of  whatever  had  caused  a  certain 
intermittence  in  the  offices  of  friendship  between 
them.  He  had  noticed  the  change  in  Mark  as 
keenly  as  his  mother  had  done,  and  could  make 
a  much  shrewder  guess  at  the  reason  of  it. 
But  before  he  went  to  Mark  himself  it  was 
necessary  to  make  certain.  The  goal  of  all 
those  solitary  walks  which  his  friend  indulged 
in  was,  he  well  knew,  Mogadion ;  and  their 
object  the  Post  Office.  On  the  next  occasion 
"Kit  watched  for  him,  saw  Mark  come  whistling 
up  the  village  street  (it  made  Kit  grin  to  hear 
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him  whistle,  an  accomplishment  hitherto  un- 
developed in  the  student  of  Borlase),  and  with 
a  furtive  look  to  left  and  right  enter  Mrs. 
Carthew's  shop,  in  whose  window  were  ex- 
hibited a  pictiu-esque  arrangement  of  toy 
bicycles  and  rocking-horses  in  close  proximity 
(though  not  in  connection)  with  notices  of  the 
despatches  of  Her  Majesty's  mails. 

Mark  remained  within  for  a  moment  or 
two,  then  reappeared,  and  as  he  passed  the 
letter-box  dropped  a  note,  into  it  with  an 
elaborate  pretence  of  indifference  that  would 
have  aroused  the  suspicion  of  a  Moses  Prim- 
rose. 

The  whole  proceeding  tickled  its  unseen 
spectator  exceedingly.  '  The  man  was  never 
born  less  fitted  for  plots  and  stratagems  than 
you,  my  poor  Mark,'  he  murmured ;  then 
dropped   a   letter    himself  into    the   box   and 
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entered  the  shop  as  Mark  had  done.  Mis. 
Carthew,  standing  behind  the  counter,  looked 
at  Kit  pleasantly  enough,  for  he  was  a 
favourite  with  her,  as  he  was  with  all  people 
with  whom  he  was  not  brought  into  anta- 
gonism. 

'  Why,  you've  only  just  missed  your  friend 
Mr.  Medway,'  said  she  ;  '  he  was  here  not  half 
a  minute  ago.' 

'  What,  on  foot !  Why,  how  comes  that 
about  ?  ' 

'  Well,  indeed,  sir,  Mr.  Mark  has  become 
quite  a  pedestrian  since  he  went  to  college  ;  he 
comes  over  here  most  days  for  some  answers 
to  his  advertisement,  as  he  tells  me,  about  a 
tutor.' 

There  was  a  touch  of  significance  about 
Mrs.  Carthew's  '  as  he  tells  me  '  which  did  not 
escape  Mr.  Christopher  Garston. 
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'  Indeed  !  A  tutor  ?  I  am  glad  to  hear 
he  is  so  studiously  inclined.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  how  many  tutors  he 
may  want,  sir,  but  the  fact  is  only  one  has 
answered  him  ;  for  all  the  replies  are  in  the 
same  handwriting.' 

'  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it,'  said  Kit,  laughing. 
'  But  we  mustn't  tell  tales  out  of  school,  Mrs. 
Car  the  w.' 

'  Xot  I,  sir ;  I'm  the  last  one  to  do  such  a 
thing  ;  indeed  I  shouldn't  be  fit  for  my  place 
if  it  was  otherwise.  But  then  you're  such  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Mark's.' 

'  Just  so  ;  there  is  no  harm  done.  By-the- 
bye,  I  believe  I've  made  a  stupid  mistake  by 
which  a  great  deal  of  harm  may  be  done. 
I've  a  horrible  suspicion  that  I  dropped  a 
letter  into  your  box  just  now  without  directing 
it.     Would  you  mind  letting  me  look  ?  ' 
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'  Lor  bless  you,  sir,  not  I ;  there's  nothing 
against  that  in  the  regulations  as  I  knows  on  !  ' 
With  that  she  pulled  out  the  drawer  in  which 
the  few  letters  from  '  our  Mogadion  corre- 
spondents '  had  been  slowly  accumulating,  and 
there  sure  enough  was  Mr.  Christopher 
Garston's  blank  envelope.  While  Mrs.  Car- 
thew  fetched  him  pen  and  ink  there  was  ample 
time  for  him  to  run  his  eye  over  the  other 
directions,  and  one  of  them  in  Mark's  some- 
what cramped  and  scholarly  but  very  legible 
liand  at  once  attracted  it. 

'  Miss  Finch,  Green  Street,  Baddingly,'  was 
the  superscription. 
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'  "  Mtss  Fixch,"  '  mused  Kit,  when  he  found 
himself  aRain  in  the  villasfe  street.  ' "  Miss 
Finch,  Green  Street ;  "  there  is  certainly  a  bird- 
like and  Arcadian  touch  about  that.  But  it  is 
rather  Burlington- Arcadian.  The  simphcity, 
I  am  afraid,  is  quite  on  the  other  side.  There 
was  never  such  an  innocent  as  Mark  since  the 
world  was  made.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  lie 
m.ay  no  longer  be  an  infant ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Bumble  said,  "  the  law  is  a  hass."  No  ;  body- 
snatching  one  has  heard  of,  and  baby-farming 
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one  knows  of,  but  Lydia  has  invented  the 
composite  offence  of  baby-snatching.  I  sup- 
pose she  conjectured  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost,  but  she  has  been  as  quick  in  catching  him 
as  though  he  had  been  a  fly — so,'  and  he  imi- 
tated with  a  sweep  of  his  hand  the  process 
used  by  small  boys  for  securing  that  insect. 
'  Poor  Lydia  !  one  is  sorry  to  put  a  spoke  in 
her  wheel,  especially  since  she  has  an  uphill 
road  to  travel ;  but  it  must  be  done.  To 
think  that  this  has  all  happened  to  Mark — for 
something  must  have  happened,  and  something 
serious  too — within  less  than  three  months  ! 
That  is  what  comes  of  taking  the  measles  late 
in  life ;  for  my  part,  I  am  thankful  to  say  I 
had  them  at  fifteen.' 

Kit  smiled  and  shook  his  head  like  one  who 
is  tickled  with  a  reminiscence.  '  It  was  a  very 
slight  attack ;    but,  however   slight,   it   makes 
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oue  safe  for  the  rest  of  one's  days — or  nearly 
so.'  Here  he  looked  grave  enough ;  his 
thoughts  had  flown  far  from  that  early  expe- 
rience, and  had  projected  themselves  into  the 
future.  '  I  must  be  patient.  To  be  precipitate 
might  be  to  lose  all.  As  long  as  Trenna  is 
liere  to  look  after  my  interests  T  feel  secure. 
She  knows  where  my  heart  is  set,  and  would 
give  me  warning  if  the  least  danger  threatened 
my  happiness.  When  she  said  the  other  niglit, 
"I  trust  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  ]\laud,"  it 
was  because  she  feared  I  had  some  underhand 
scheme  in  my  mind.  She  ought  to  have 
known  me  better.  And  yet,  ought  she  ?  How 
difficult  it  is  to  keep  one's  mind  free  from 
cant !  '  He  was  by  this  time  in  the  country, 
havincr  taken  the  road  to  the  Knoll  as  Mark 
had  done  before  him.  He  had  a  stick  in  his 
hand,  with  which  he  switched  the  wintry  rime 
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from  the  leafless  hedge,  as  is  the  wont  of  the 
wayside  morahst.  '  Yes,  on  the  whole  she 
ought.  She  should  know  where  I  draw  the 
line.' 

Then  he  fell  to. whistling  like  a  bird — not 
for  want  of  thought,  but  to  drown  it.  Vain 
endeavour !  The  incident  of  the  morning  had 
opened  the  fliood- gates  of  memory,  and  it  rolled 
on,  wave  overwhelming  wave,  without  goal  or 
channel.  Still  there  was  a  central  thought  to 
w^hich,  however  often  he  might  escape  from  it, 
his  mind  would  always  revert.  '  I  have  done 
her  no  harm,  and  meant  her  none,'  he  would 
then  mutter  to  himself;  'thanks  to  me,  she  is 
wdser  than  she  was,  yes,  and  better ;  for  wiser 
is  better.  I  did  not  urge  her  to  do  it,  though 
she  did  it  for  my  sake ;  the  idea  entered  into 
her  own  mind  on  a  sudden,  like  an  inspiration, 
as  she  called  it.     Well,  why  not  .^     It  was  an 
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inspiration.  A  sacred  one,  too,  Heaven  knows, 
if  self-sacrifice  is  a  sacred  thing.  She  saved 
me  from  ruin  ;  I  shall  never  forget  that — 
never,  never.  On  the  whole  and  in  the  end  it 
was  better  for  A^r,  too ;  but  that  she  did  not 
know,  and  does  not  even  now  believe.  The 
dear  girl  hankers  after  him  yet.  To  me  that 
is  amazing  ;  but  then  woman's  love  is  always 
amazing.  If  it  comes  to  that,  what  have  I 
myself  done  to  deserve  it  ?  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  it  has  set  her  against  Braithwaite.  But 
she  will  help  me  even  there.  I  cannot  do 
without  her,  neither  in  that  matter  nor  iii  anv- 
thing  else.  Great  Heaven !  if  it  were  not  for 
her,  what  would  become  of  me  .^  The  parsons 
talk  of  life  hanging  on  a  thread.  Why,  every- 
thing hangs  on  a  thread !  We  weave  and 
weave  and  think  our  cobweb  complete,  then 
comes   a   single  hailstone,  or  even  a  puff  of 
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wind,  and  all's  gone.     Bah !    one   must  take 
one's  chance.' 

Here  he  waved  his  stick  and  increased  his 
pace,  as  though  he  would  have  left  Black  Care 
itself  behind  him.  Presently  the  Nook  chim- 
neys came  in  sight :  '  If  her  home  was  such  as 
this,'  he  continued,  in  reply  to  the  same  im- 
portunate thought,  '  it  would  be  cruelty  to 
transplant  her.  But  in  leaving  the  old  man 
she  will  lose  nothing.  It  is  plain  that  her  love 
for  me  has  changed  what  little  regard  he  ever 
had  for  her  to  indifference,  if  not  to  absolute 
dislike.  The  ties  of  nature  are  often  like  a 
sailor's  knot ;  compact  and  fast  enough  to  look 
at,  yet  pull  but  one  end  of  it — one's  own  end 
— and  the  whole  thing  comes  away  in  a  trice. 
If  I  could  but  leave  her  here  while  I  made  my 
way  in  the  world,  and  a  place  for  her  in  it ! — 
that  would  be  well  indeed  ;  here  she  would  be 
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happy  as  every  oae  else  is.  For  poor  Mark 
only  thinks  himself  unhappy  not  knowing 
what  it  is  to  be  so.  The  idea  of  a  man's 
making  himself  miserable  about  Lyddy  Finch  ! 
Yet  Mark  was  not  the  only  one,  nor  his  lord- 
ship either,  who  has  succumbed  to  the  charms 
of  that  fair  enslaver.  The  "  toils  of  the  sor- 
ceress," as  his  lady  mother  called  them ;  as 
though  her  son  had  been  a  canary  bird,  or  a 
milk-white  hind  at  worst,  whereas — for  all  his 
youth — he  was  much  less  hke  H^-perion  than 
the  Satyr.  ^Vhat  a  world  of  lies  we  live  in  ! 
Halloo,  Mark,'  he  had  caught  sight  of  his  friend 
in  the  garden  beneath,  '  how  are  you  ?  ' 

'  All  right.  Kit ;  how  are  you  ?  Not  that 
I  need  ask  you  since  you  have  walked  over 
from  Mogadion.' 

'  It  would  do  you  a  deal  of  good,  old  fellow, 
if  you  did  the  same.' 

VOL.    [T.  N 
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'  Too  far,  my  dear  boy,  too  far/  was 
Mark's  audacious  reply,  but  his  voice  trembled 
a  little  as  he  uttered  it. 

The  man  who  invented  the  phrase  '  as  easy 
as  lying  '  was  an  expert,  and  made  no  allow- 
ance for  beginners. 

'  Let  me  smoke  a  pipe  in  your  own  room, 
Mark,  I  want  to  talk  to  you,'  said  Kit,  think- 
incr  it  best  to  have  the  matter  out  and  over  at 


once 


'  To  talk  to  me !  Good  Heavens,  what 
about  ?  '  said  Mark,  with  the  air  of  the  frog 
who  had  swallowed  the  egg  and  could  not 
imagine  why  the  duck  should  come  to  him  of 
all  creatures  living  to  make  inquiries. 

Kit  held  his  tongue  till  they  reached 
Mark's  sanctum,  where  he  took  a  chair,  ht  his 
pipe,  and  observed  quietly  after  a  puff  or  two — 

*  Well,  old  fellow,  it's  about  Lydia  Finch.' 
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Mark's  cheeks  turned  crimson,  and,  in  a 
tone  which  he  had  certainly  never  used  to  hi? 
friend  before,  he  inquired  peremptorily,  '  And 
what  has  Miss  Lydia  Finch 'to  do  with  you  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  nothing,'  answered  Kit,  with  a  signifi- 
cant stress  on  the  word  that  he  could  not 
avoid  making  for  the  hfe  of  him,  and  which 
would  have  tried  the  gravity  of  any  indifferent 
spectator  with  a  turn  for  the  humorous  ; 
'  except  of  course  that  anything  which  concerns 
you,  my  dear  fe]low,  must  needs  affect  me 
nearly.' 

'  I  am  sure  of  that.  Kit,  quite  sure,'  an- 
swered the  other  hastily ;  '  but  there  are 
matters  in  which  even  friendsliip  can  have  no 
share,  and  you  must  forgive  me  for  saying 
that  this  is  one  of  them.' 

'  I  understand  all  that,  believe  me ;  I  have 
hitherto  respected  your  secret  (which  has  long 
V  2 
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been  known  to  me)  for  that  very  reason ;  but 
I  am  acting  under  orders,  and  have  no  choice. 
It  was  your  mother  herself  who  asked  me  to 
speak  with  you.' 

'  My  mother ! '  Mark  exclaimed  with  un- 
controllable excitement.  '  Gracious  Heavens  I 
you  don't  mean  to  say  my  mother  knows  about 
Lydia?' 

'  Hush,  hush.  Pray  sit  down  and  be  quiet, 
there's  a  good  fellow.  Why  shouldn't  she 
know,  if  there's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  ? ' 

'  Ashamed  of  ?  Who  dares  to  say  that 
of  Lydia?  She's  as  pure  and  good  a  girl 
as ' 

'  Just  so,'  put  in  the  other  quietly  (for 
Mark  had  hesitated,  he  scarce  himself  knew 
why,  in  the  act  of  saying  '  as  Maud  or  your 
own  sister  Trenna ').  'As  pure  and  good  a 
girl   as   ever  kept  a  milliner's  establishment. 
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But  still  the  fact  remains  that  she  does  preside 
over  an  emporium  of  that  nature.' 

'  Well,  and  what  harm  is  there  in  that  ? ' 
observed  Mark,  sharply. 

'  None  whatever.  She  occupies  a  most 
respectable  position  in  her  station  of  life  ;  a 
very  different  one,  however,  from  that  which 
your  mother  occupies.' 

'  Of  all  the  people  in  this  world,  Garston, 
you  are  the  very  last,'  observed  Mark  bitterly, 
'  who  have  any  riglit  to  play  the  role  of  Mrs. 
Grundy.' 

Kit  looked  and  laughed  assent.  It  was  a 
proof  of  his  self-command,  for,  in  truth,  he 
was  wounded  by  the  other's  tone.  It  did  not 
escape  his  attention  that  Mark  had  called  him 
'  Garston,'  instead  of  '  Kit,'  for  the  first  time 
for  many  a  year ;  and  that  this  change  should 
have    been    brought    about    (even    though   it 
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should  be  but  temporary)  by  a  few  weeks' 
acquaintance  with  a  Baddingiy  milhner,  did 
not  dispose  Kit  favourably  towards  that  young 
person. 

'  What  you  say  of  me  is  very  true,  Mark,' 
he  answered  quietly ;  '  but  then  my  character 
is  not  the  matter  in  question.' 

'  Nor  is  anybody's  character,  so  far  as  I 
know,'  answered  Mark,  stiffly. 

'  Certainly  not.  We  were  speaking  of 
social  position.  Of  course  that's  all  rubbish. 
Tlie  difference  between  the  Countess  and  the 
counter-keeper  is  not  even  skin-deep — it's  only 
clothes  deep.  There  is  nobody  who  will  go 
farther  than  I  with  you  in  contempt  for  such 
conventions.  Nay,  if  the  counter-keeper  has 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  she  becomes  a 
Countess,  and  nobody  holds  up  his  hands  in 
horror.     Blood  and  money  are,  in  fact,  con- 
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vertible  terms,  and  money  is  dross  ;  so  that 
all  the  logic  of  society  is  a  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum' 

'  Of  course  ;  of  course.  I  thought  I  could 
not  be  mistaken  in  my  dear  old  Kit,'  said  Mark, 
effusively.  '  I  had  half  a  mind  to  tell  you  all 
about  it  myself,  for  I  never  doubted  your 
sympathy.     But,  somehow ' 

'  Yes  ?  '  Kit's  '  Yes '  was  not,  it  must  be 
admitted,  so  much  encouraging  as  it  was 
interrogative.  There  was  a  flavour  of  dryness 
about  it  that  disconcerted  poor  Mark  exceed- 
ingly. 

'  Well,  somehow,  you  know,  you  are  so 
fond  of  turning  things  into  ridicule,  and  I 
thought  you  might  laugh  at  me.  And  I  do 
assure  you,  Kit,  to  me  this  is  no  laughing 
matter.' 

Kit  nodded  gravely  enough  ;  he  was  quite 
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agreed  with  his  friend  by  this  time  upon  that 
point. 

'But,  now  I  am  assured  that  you  agree 
with  me,'  continued  the  other  cheerfully,  '  that 
no  girl,  provided  she  is  pure  and  good,  is  dis- 
qualified by  her  mere  position  from  being  one's 
wife — in  fact,  that  you  are  prepared  to  listen 
to  reason — why,  I  don't  mind  discussing  the 
subject.' 

'  Very  good,  Mark.     May  I  ask  how  you 

first    became    acquainted    with     Lyd this 

young  lady  ?  ' 

'  By  what  was  very  literally  a  most 
fortunate  accident.  She  was  driving  with  her 
uncle  one  afternoon  in  the  Baddingly  Eoad  and 
I  was  walking  alone  there,  and  the  horse  took 
fright  at  something ' 

'  You  ?  ' 

'No,  not  me,'  pursued  Mark  with  the 
greatest  gravity :   '  a  milestone ;  and  she  was 
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thrown  out  of  the — the  gig,  ahnost  into  my 
very  arms.' 

'  It  was  not  a  gig,'  thought  Kit ;  '  it  wanted 
the  respectabihty  of  a  gig  ;  it  was  a  taxed  cart, 
I'll  bet  a  shilling.' — '  Well ;  she  was  not  hurt, 
I  hope  ? ' 

'  No  ;  only  a  good  deal  shaken.' 

' "  To  be  well  shaken,  and  then  taken," 
says  the  prescription,'  observed  Kit,  gaily,  '  and 
you  followed  it  ?  ' 

'I  mean  to  follow  it,'  answered  Mark, 
fi'owning  in  reproval  of  this  levity.  '  I  will 
take  her  for  better  or  worse  for  my  hfe  long, 
so  help  me  Heaven  ! ' 

'  What  a  world  it  would  be  if  one  could  do 
what  one  liked  in  it  !  '  observed.  Kit,  thought- 
fully ;  '  and  especially  if  one  had  no  female 
relatives.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  Well,  no  mother  and  sister,  for  instance.' 
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'  Of  course  there  are  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,'  sighed  Mark;  'prejudices  to  be 
smoothed  away ;  hearts,  to  me  tender  enough, 
but  which  will  need  to  be  softened  as  regards  my 
darling.  Oh,  Kit !  she  is  so  kind  and  gentle, 
so  pure,  and  so  fair.  To  look  at  her  is  to  love 
her.  I  cannot  believe  that  my  mother  and 
dear  Maud  could  hold  out  against  her  long. 
If  she  does  not  take  their  hearts  by  storm  as 
she  took  mine  (I  own  it),  it  will  be  only  a 
question  of  time.  They  will  yield  to  the 
importunity  of  her  virtues  and  her  graces. 
But  if  they  do  not,  I  shall  marry  her  all  the 
same.  We  shall  need  but  little  to  live  upon, 
and  we  shall  live  near  here.  Then,  after  a 
while,  it  is  impossible  but  that  there  should  be 
reconcilement  between  us  and  my  dear  ones 
here  at  home.  I  think  I  shall  take  old  Nevill's 
cottage.' 
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'  What  dreams ! '  answered  Kit,  softly. 
'  My  dear  Mark,  how  I  envy  you.  I  have  not 
dreamt  hke  that  myself  since  I  was  sixteen.' 

'  They  are  dreams  that  will  be  realities. 
No  human  being  shall  prevent  their  fulfilment.' 

Kit  shook  his  head. 

'  I  know%  of  course,  what  you  are  thinking,' 
said  Mark.  '  You  believe  that  duty,  or  what 
passes  for  duty,  will  conquer  love.  That  is 
because  you  do  not  understand  what  love  is.' 

'  Nay,  Mark  ;  there  you  wrong  me.  I  do 
understand.  I  can  even  believe  that  in  your 
exceptional  position,  with  a  mother  who  doats 
upon  you,  and  whom  you  might  persuade  that 
your  happiness  was  bound  up  in  this  ill- 
assorted  marriage,  that  it  might  possibly  take 
place.' 

'  And  who  but  my  mother  will  prevent  it  ?  ' 

^/wiU.' 
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CHAPTEK  XXX. 

AN   ARRANGEMENT   IN   PINK  AND    WHITE. 

Kit  had  not  exaggerated  to  himself  the  danger 
of  his  standing  between  Mark  and  his  beloved 
object  when  he  said  that  it  would  strain  the 
bond  of  friendship  between  them  to  the  utter- 
most. To  judge  by  Mark's  face  when  he 
heard  that  '  /  will '  from  the  lips  of  Kit,  you 
would  have  thought  the  bond  was  broken. 

'  You  will  ?  You  will  prevent  my  marry- 
ing the  girl  of  my  choice,  even  though  my 
mother  should  consent?  You  must  be  mad, 
Garston.' 
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'  No,  my  dear  Mark,  I  am  only  the  friend 
of  a  madman,  or  rather,  let  me  say,  of  one 
who  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  temporary 
aberration.     Listen ! ' 

'  I  will  listen  to  nothing  that  suggests  my 
breaking  my  word — my  written  word — to 
Lydia.' 

'  Good  Heavens !  Have  you  promised 
marriage  to  her  in  writing  ?  Why,  Mark,  you 
are  of  age.' 

'  That  matters  nothing.  I  would  in  no 
case  have  broken  my  word  ?  My  word  ? 
Nay,  my  oath,  for  have  I  not  just  sworn  to 
marry  her  ?  ' 

''  Your  oath  had  a  qualification.  You  said 
just  now  that  no  girl  who  was  pure  and  good 
was  disqualified  from  being  your  wife.' 

'  Garston,  how  dare  you  !  If  we  are  ever 
to  speak  to  one  another  again,  I  warn  you  to 
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say  no  word  against  my  Lydia.  I  love  you  as 
no  man  ever  loved  another,  I  do  believe  ;  but 
there  are  things  one  can  never  pardon.' 

'  I  am  quite  aware  of  it ;  I  am  aware,  too, 
as  regards  Love  and  Friendship,  that  when  it 
comes  to  jostling  the  weakest  doesn't  go  to  the 
wall,  but  is  pushed  into  the  gutter.  There  let 
Friendship  lie  ;  but  nevertheless  I  must  tell  the 
truth.' 

'  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  truth.' 

'  I  take  that  for  granted,  Mark  ;  nor  can  I 
believe,  since  you  are  a  just  man,  that  you  will 
discard  me  from  your  heart  for  telling  it.  I 
am  not  worth  much,  but  never  in  my  whole 
life  have  I  gratuitously  inflicted  harm  on  any 
man  ;  how  much  less,  then,  would  I  inflict  it 
on  you  ?     You  believe  that,  surely  ?  ' 

'  I  believe  that ;  but  I  give  you  fair  warn- 
ing that  I  will  not  believe  your  word,  nor  the 
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word  of  any  man,  if  it  has  aught  of  ill  to  say  of 
Lydia.' 

'  I  expected  nothing  less,"  Mark.  What  are 
words,  however  honest,  compared  with  the 
spells  of  an  enchantress  ?  What  are  words  of 
a  hfelong  friend  as  against  the  wile  and  the 
smile  of  a  pretty  girl  one  has  known,  or  whom 
one  flatters  oneself  one  has  known,  for  a  few 
weeks  at  farthest  ?  However,  I  will  give  you 
proof.' 

'  I  will  believe  no  proofs.  I  know  how 
facts  can  be  distorted  to  suit  the  views  of  an 
advocate  ;  nay,  how  circumstances  themselves 
can  so  fall  out  as  to  impute  guilt  to  the  most 
guileless.  The  case  of  Abel  Deeds  is  an 
example.' 

The  pitying  smile  which  had  played  about 
Kit's  lips  at  each  new  proof  of  the  other's 
confidence  here  faded  from  his  face.     '  I  have 
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something  stronger  than  fact  and  circumstance 
to  urge,  Mark.  Suppose  I  placed  in  your  hands 
a  letter,  written  by  this  girl  herself,  admitting 
not  only  a  previous  passion,  but  that  the  subject 
or  the  author  of  it  was  supplying  her  with  her 
present  means  of  livelihood  ;  that,  in  a  word, 
she  is  the  pensioned,  cast-off  mistress  of  another 
man  ? ' 

'Then  I  should  say  it  was  a  base  and  wicked 
forgery.' 

'  But  if  the  girl  herself  confessed  it  to  be 
her  own  handwriting,  and  that  these  allegations 
were  true  ?  ' 

'  Then  I  should  believe  it  and  it  would 
break  my  heart.' 

'  My  poor  Mark,  my  poor  dear  Mark ! ' 

For  a  moment  tliere  was  silence  between 
them. 

I  do  not  want  your  pity,'  exclaimed  Mark, 
with  sudden  vehemence,  and  rising  from  his 
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seat,  '  I  want  nothing  but  the  truth.  Give  me 
this  letter — the  letter  that  you  dare  to  say  Lydia 
wrote.' 

Kit  produced  a  folded  note  from  his  breast 
pocket.  '  You  know  her  handwriting,  I  con- 
clude ?  ' 

'  Every  stroke  of  it.  Do  not  fancy  you  will 
deceive  me.' 

Kit  handed  him  the  letter.  '  Is  it  likely 
I  should  try  to  deceive  you,  Mark  ?  Is  it 
probable  that  I  should  have  taken  the  wicked 
pains  to  forge  this  poor  girl's  hand  when  a 
word  from  her  would  expose  the  fraud — a 
word,  however,  she  will  never  speak,  believe 
me.' 

Mark  ran  his  eye  over  the  note,  and, 
staggering  back  into  his  chair,  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

The    apprehension     that    was     most     im- 

VOL.  II.  o 
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mediately  present  to  Kit's  mind  was  that  Mark 
would  inquire  how  the  letter  had  come  into  his 
possession  ;  and  though  he  had  an  answer  to  it, 
and  a  very  conclusive  one,  it  was  such  as  would 
hardly  have  l^een  agreeable  to  the  inquirer. 

But  to  Mark,  prostrated  by  this  terrible  and 
unexpected  blow,  no  such  question  fortunately 
suggested  itself.  The  wreck  of  his  hopes  was 
too  complete  and  overwhelming  to  admit  of  his 
giving  a  thought  to  details.  One  question  only 
he  asked,  in  a  voice  half  suffocated  with  passion, 
and  with  a  wolfish  look  in  his  mild  eyes  that 
betrayed  '  the  wild  beast  of  force '  which, 
however  unsuspected,  has  its  lair  within  the 
heart  of  every  man.  '  And  who  was  the 
dannied  villain  to  whom  this  letter  was 
addressed  ? ' 

'  You  must  pardon  me,  Mark,  if  I  refuse  to 
tell  vou.     You  can  obtain  his  name,  of  course. 
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if  you  choose  to  ask  it,  of  the  writer  herself. 
But  this  much  it  is  fair  to  say,  that  he  was  no 
viilain.  Miss  Finch  did  not  fall  into  his  arms 
out  of  a  gig,  but  in  a  less  mvo  luntary  fashion 
I  have  said  that  there  was  a  previous  lover.' 

Mark  groaned. 

'  This  man  will  never  beheve  in  woman 
again,'  thought  Kit  to  himself.  And  in  one 
sense  he  was  right.  There  are  some  men 
and  many  women  w^ho,  having  discovered 
the  object  of  their  affection  is  unworthy  of 
them,  never  place  them  elsewhere.  Like  the 
subject  bee  whom  the  queen  bee  deigns  to 
honour  with  her  regard,  they  never  enter  the 
lists  of  love  again.  They  cannot,  like  him, 
disappear  in  the  viewless  fields  of  air,  and  be 
never  more  beheld  of  mortal  eye,  but  they 
henceforth  retreat  into  themselves,  so  far  as 
love  is  concerned,  and  are  dead  to  it. 
0  2 
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'  Oh !  Kit,  Kit,  what  shall  I  do  ?  '  moaned 
Mark,  after  a  long  silence. 

'  I  should  send  her  that  letter — no,  a  copy 
of  it — with  these  words  written  within  the  en- 
velope that  contains  it:  "This  is  the  reason 
wh}'  I  will  never  see  you  again."  She  w^ill  not 
answer  that,  for  there  can  be  no  answer  to  it, 
and  then  you  will  be  free.' 

'  Free  ! '  Never  was  more  of  bitterness 
concentrated  in  a  monosyllable  than  lay  in  that 
word. 

'  Do  you  forgive  me,  Mark  ? '  whispered  Kit 
gently,  and  taking  his  friend's  unresponsive 
hand  in  his.  '  Do  you  remember  that  I  was 
but  as  the  surgeon,  whose  knife  cuts  to  the 
bone  indeed,  but  only  to  heal  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yes ;  but  there  is  one  that  I  will 
never  forgive,  never,  never — the  vile,  remorse- 
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less  villain  who  robbed  that  poor  girl  of  her 
innocence.' 

'  Eemember,  Mark,  how  much  worse  it 
would  have  been  had  I  not  spoken/  continued 
Kit,  without  taking  notice  of  this  last  outburst. 
'  Suppose  you  had  married  the  girl,  and  found 
all  this  out  afterwards  ?  ' 

Mark  shuddered  from  head  to  foot. 

'  How  would  it  have  been  then  with  your 
poor  mother,  and  with  Maud?  If  you  have 
lost,  or  seem  to  have  lost  much,  think  how 
much  more  you  have  escaped,  and  be  thank- 
ful.' 

To  see  Mr.  Christopher  Garstou,  in  his 
entirely  novel  part  of  mentor,  dispensing  these 
grave  and  philosophic  observations  instead  of 
his  usual  fireworks,  was  a  remarkable  spectacle, 
He  compared  himself  afterwards,  not  inaptly, 
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to  a  professor  of  legerdemain  who  evolves  from 
liis  interior,  or  appears  to  do  so,  an  endless 
succession  of  ribbons,  in  this  case  with  moral 
reflections  engraved  on  them — phylacteries. 

'  Is  it  necessary,  supposing  all  is  as  you 
assert  it  to  be,'  said  poor  Mark,  clinging  to  his 
last  straw,  '  that  my  mother  should  know  of 
this  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  not.  She  will  be  too  glad  to 
feel  that  you  are  her  own  again  to  be  curious 
as  to  how  she  regained  you.  Indeed,  knowing 
that  this  interview  could  have  but  one  end,  I 
extracted  a  promise  from  her  that  she  should 
ask  no  questions 

'  That  was  kmd  and  thoughtful  of  you,  Kit,' 
returned  the  other,  grasping  his  hand.  'Let 
me,  in  my  turn,  exact  a  promise  from  you 
that  this  subject  is  henceforward  a  sealed  one 
between  us.' 
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'  Unless  you  yourself  revert  to  it,  Mark,  it 
assuredly  shall  be  so/  answered  Kit,  earnestly. 

He  made  this  proviso  in  order  to  keep  him- 
self informed  as  to  the  conclusion  of  the  matter, 
though  he  was  pretty  confident  what  it  would 
be.  ffiss  Lydia  Finch  was  not,  as  we  may 
conclude,  free  fi^om  the  frailties  of  her  sex;  but, 
in  one  respect,  he  was  aware  she  was  exception- 
ally reasonable.  She  knew  how  to  accept  the 
logic  of  facts  and  to  submit  to  them.  The 
matter,  in  short,  resolved  itself  into  a  mere 
episode  in  Mark  Medway's  life,  though  one  that 
shaped  its  whole  future  current.  Once  only 
did  he  again  revert  to  it  in  his  friend's 
presence. 

'  Kit,'  he  said  a  few  days  afterwards, 
pointing  to  a  heap  of  feathery  ashes  in  his 
fireplace,  '  you  long  ago  preserved  my  life, 
and  now  you  have  saved  my  honour.' 
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Whereby  Kit  knew  that  Miss  Finch  had 
sent  Mark  all  his  letters  back,  and  that  he  had 
burnt  them.  '  It  was  like  burning  bank-notes, 
I  reckon,'  said  Eat,  significantly. 

'  Well,  of  course,  I  sent  her  a  cheque.  That 
was  the  least  costly  part  of  the  transaction,' 
sighed  Mark. 

'  One  can't  be  lapped  in  soft  Lydian  airs  for 
nothing,'  was  Kit's  characteristic  reflection ;  but 
all  he  said  was,  '  I  can  well  beheve  that,  dear 
fellow/ 

Mrs.  Medway  kept  her  promise  as  regarded 
asking  no  questions,  though  the  temptation  will 
be  admitted  by  all  daughters  of  Eve  to  have 
been  well-nigh  irresistible  ;  but  Kit  was  careful 
to  let  her  know  that  the  peril  had  been  great 
and  imminent  from  which  her  son  had  escaped. 
Her  gratitude  to  his  preserver  was  unbounded  ; 
and  he  felt  that  he  could  rely  upon  her  good- 
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will    almost   as   much    as    on    that    of   Mark 
himself. 

It  was  well  for  him  ;  for,  indeed,  a  time  was 
coming  in  which  Christopher  Garston  would 
stand  in  need  of  friends. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THE    SPECULATION. 

It  was  nothing  that,  out  of  the  three  young 
men  with  whose  fortunes  we  are  concerned, 
two  of  them  should  have  loved  not  wisely,  for 
such  mistakes  are  common  enough.  What  was 
strange  about  it  was  the  immense  difference 
between  their  respective  errors,  and  the  conse- 
qences  of  them.  Lydia  Finch  had  disappeared 
from  Mark's  horizon  as  completely  as  though 
she  had  been  swallowed  up  by  a  quicksand  ; 
but  no  one  but  himself  knew  how  much  had 
gone  with  her.  To  a  man  of  his  temperament 
a  week  was  sufficient  in  which  to  fall  over  head 
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and  ears  in  love,  but  a  lifetime  did  not  suffice 
to  dry  him.  His  studies  had  been  grave  from 
boyhood  ;  he  had  never  dropped  into  that  clas- 
sical literature  which  turns  more  young  gentle- 
men's minds  into  an  amatory  direction  than  the 
grave  advocates  of  our  public  school  system 
have  any  idea  of;  and  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  seclusion,  out  of  the  way  of  the  temptation  of 
bright  eyes  and  pretty  faces.  Trenna,  indeed, 
was  lovely,  but  he  had  always  looked  upon  her 
as  on  a  sister,  a  feeling  which  she  had  en- 
couraged and  reciprocated.  He  knew  little 
more  of  the  other  sex  than  the  young  monk  in 
the  Levant,  to  whom  the  picture  of  a  female 
saint  in  his  refectory  stood  for  all  womankind. 
Mark  had  found  out  that  women  and  female 
saints  were  not  identical ;  and  the  discovery  had 
been  terrible  to  him,  for  he  had  been  a  devotee. 
Under  such  circumstances,  meaner  and  more 
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egotistic  natures  are  wont  to  turn  sceptics  alto- 
gether ;  but  Mark,  who  had  in  his  sister  a  living 
proof  of  the  union  of  purity  with  female  youth 
and  beauty,  lost  not  a  httle  of  his  behef  in  it, 
but  only  meekly  acknowledged  to  himself  that 
he  was  no  judge  of  such  things,  and  had  better 
confine  himself  in  future  to  Borlase,  and  afiairs 
that  had  stood  the  test  of  a  century  or  two. 

Frank  Meade  had  loved  not  wisely  also,  but 
not  '  too  well.'  He  had  not  fallen  down  at  the 
feet  of  his  goddess  in  an  ecstasy,  but  only  in 
moderate  admiration ;  and,  on  perceiving  they 
were  of  clay,  had  got  up  again  not  much  the 
worse  for  the  experience.  Indeed,  I  doubt 
whether  he  had  ever  been  seriously  in  love  with 
Trenna  Garston  at  all.  He  had  had  a  penchant 
for  her,  no  doubt,  and  opportunity,  as  we  know, 
had  well-nigh  hurried  him  into  a  declaration ; 
but  though  his  affections  had  almost  literally  been 
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knocked  on  the  head — so  sudden  and  violent 
had  been  the  blow  that  had  fallen  on  them — 
they  were  really  not  much  hurt,  and  at  all 
events  remained  quite  serviceable  for  another 
object.  On  the  other  hand  his  sometime  en- 
slaver was  not  '  lost  to  sight,'  and  he  still  enter- 
tained  the  tenderest  interest  and  compassion  for 
her  ;  but  they  never  spoke  together  when  alone, 
carefully  shunned  all  possible  chance  of  such 
companionship,  and  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  a  show  of  the  old  familiarity  before  others. 
Mrs.  Medwayhad  even  taken  Trenna  to  task  in 
Frank's  presence  for  not  joining  with  the  rest 
in  their  congratulations  upon  his  prospects  of 
professional  success  in  London,  or  even  upon 
his  return. 

*  Mr.  Meade  knows  what  I  feel  about  them 
and  him,'  Trenna  had  answered  quietly,  '  and 
does  not  need  the  assurance  of  my  good- will.' 
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'  Indeed,  I  am  well  persuaded  that  I  am  in 
possession  of  it,'  was  Frank's  reply.  And  both 
statements  were  strictly  accurate.  The  stiffness 
with  which  they  were  delivered,  however,  could 
hardly  escape  feminine  notice ;  Mrs.  Medway's 
conviction  was  that  Frank  and  Trenna  were  in 
love  with  one  another,  but  had  some  reason  of 
their  own,  not  difficult  to  guess  (for  Kit's  disin- 
clination for  the  match  could  be  predicated),  for 
concealing  the  matter  for  the  present,  while 
Maud,  w^hose  own  heart  supplied  her  with 
better  information  on  that  point,  thought  she 
detected  some  private  quarrel. 

As  for  Maud  herself,  she  had  grown  more 
quiet  and  grave  than  she  had  wont  to  be,  and 
avoided  Kit's  society — unless  in  company  with 

others almost  as  much  as  Trenna  did  that  of 

Frank.      Strange  to  say  Kit  was  far  from  re- 
senting this ;  nay,  it  even  pleased  him,  for  he 
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thouslit  he  saw  in  it  the  old  mistrust  of  her 
powers  to  resist  him.  He  was  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  entertain  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  for. 
truth  to  say,  as  regarded  the  other  sex,  he 
thouo^ht  himself  well  nioh  irresistible.  At  the 
same  time,  without  the  means  of  livelihood,  or 
even  a  profession  by  which  to  obtain  it,  he  felt 
that  any  open  declaration  of  love  for  Maud 
would  meet  with  serious  obstacles  from  quarters 
independent  of  the  fair  one  herself.  But  though 
he  bided  his  time,  he  was  not  idle.  If  the 
Mogadion  postmistress  found  a  falling-oflf  in  that 
hail  of  correspondence  between  Mr.  Mark  Med- 
way  and  those  advertising  tutors  who  certainly 
were  not  writing  masters,  and  Avhose  caligraphies 
were  so  much  alike,  she  discovered  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  letters  for  Mr.  Christopher  Garston. 
The  addresses  were  anything  but  feminine  in 
style,  and  their  post-marks  were  mostly '  London 
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E.G.'  Even  in  Christmas  week  they  knew  no 
cessation,  and  it  was  noticed  at  the  Knoll  that 
Kit  did  not  throw  himself  into  the  festivities  of 
that  season  as  of  yore,  nor  make  it  the  pretext 
for  tlie  exhibition  of  those  high  spirits  of  his 
which  up  till  now  had  never  failed  him.  Even 
now,  indeed,  there  were  life  and  wit  in  him  for 
two  men,  which  by  contrast  with  Mark's  depres- 
sion and  Frank's  modest  gravity  shone  brightly 
enough  ;  but  he  could  no  longer  with  fairness 
bo  twitted  by  the  title  Mr.  Penryn  had  .once 
given  him,  from  no  very  good-will  (on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  upsetting  with  roars  of  laughter  some 
theory  of  the  Sector's  upon  Monoliths),  of  our 
tumultuous  young  friend.' 

At  the  Grey  House  Christmas  was  held  in 
no  especial  respect  of  any  sort,  yet  there  were 
necessarily  holidays  which  had  the  effect,  as  Kit 
expressed  it,  of  ^  letting  his  father  loose,'  so  that 
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there  was  even  more  grumbling  and  snappinor 
than  usual;  to  escape  which  Trenna  and  he 
often  fled  to  the  Knoll.  On  Christmas  Eve 
there  was  quite  a  large  party  there,  including 
Frank  and  his  father  and  the  Eector ;  nay,  even 
Mr.  Garston  the  elder  had  been  bidden  to  the 
feast.  He  had  not  been  to  the  house  since  that 
terrible  day  when  he  had  come  to  investigate 
poor  Lucy's  five-pound  note,  and  Mrs.  Medway 
had  written  him  quite  a  touching  letter  alluding 
to  the  sacred  season,  and  expressing  a  wish  that 
bygones  might  be  bygones  between  them ;  to 
which  he  had  not  even  had  the  courtesy  to 
make  reply. 

'  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,'  was  the  Doctor's 
professional  observation ;  '  for  what  with  your 
Christmas  fare  and  that  old  fellow's  bihous 
company,  you  would  certainly  have  all  had 
indigestion.' 

VOL.  II.  p 
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'As  no  material  advantage  of  that  sort 
would  have  accrued  to  me^  said  the  Eector,  '  I 
must  be  excused  for  saying  that  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  survive  the  disappointment.  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  their 
custom  of  having  skeletons  and  skulls  at  supper 
I  have  never  approved  of;  give  me  a  boned 
turkey  and  a  boar's  head.' 

'  The  very  things  you  are  going  to  have,' 
said  Mrs.  Med  way,  laughing,  for  the  latter 
dainty,  as  it  happened,  had  arrived  from  Cam- 
bridge that  morning,  a  present  from  Kit.  Nor 
was  holly  wanting  to  the  walls,  nor  to  the 
ceiling  mistletoe,  concerning  which  Kit  com- 
plained that  being  hung  from  the  chandelier 
it  was  useless  for  practical  purposes,  since  a 
sensitive  individual  like  himself  could  hardly 
mount  on  the  table  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
however   he   might   be   tempted  so  to  do   by 
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more  audacious  young  persons  of  the  opposite 
sex — a  remark  which  the  Eector  inveighed 
against  as  little  less  than  sacrilegious,  consider- 
ing the  reverence  due  to  mistletoe,  and  the 
qualities  attributed  to  it  by  an  ancient  priest- 
hood. 

'  We  were  talking  of  antiquities  before 
supper,'  said  ^Ir.  Penryn  when  the  ladies  had 
withdrawn.  'Antiquity,  I  understand,  is  about 
to  be  outraged  in  this  neighbourhood  by  some 
enterprise  in  connection  with  Cook's  Creek,  a 
place  that  has  not  felt  the  shock  of  a  pickaxe 
for  these  thousand  years.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,'  said  the 
Doctor.  '  I  think  I  remember  my  father 
speaking  of  some  abortive  attem^.t  to  work 
for  tin  there.' 

The  Eector  shook  his  head. 
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*  My  father  was  an  older  man  than  you  are, 
Penryn/ 

'  He  must  have  been  if  he  remembers  the 
circumstance  of  which  you  speak,  my  good  sir, 
for  it  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians. 
What  strikes  me  as  very  remarkable  is  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  account  of 
this  new  speculation ;  I  never  saw  the  pro- 
spectus of  a  Cornish  mine  before  without  a 
reference  to  the  Phoenicians.  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  think  from  that  that  there  must 
be  something  in  it.' 

'  In  the  mine  ? '  ejaculated  the  Doctor,  con- 
temptuously, 

'  Of  course  not ;  I  mean  in  the  enterprise. 
Some  clever  fellow  must  be  behind  it  pulling 
the  wires.  One  of  his  puppets  is  no  less  a 
person  than  Captain  Cook,  "  Cook's  Creek," 
says  the  prospectus,  "  so  called  after  the  voyager 
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with' whose  distinguished  name  the  locality  is 
inseparably  connected." ' 

'Good   Heavens,'   exclaimed   the    Doctor, 
laughing,  '  is  that  really  in  print  ?  ' 

*  Certainly.  Here  it  is  in  my  London  paper 
of  yesterday,'  and  he  produced  the  journal  in 
question.  '  That  is  one  of  the  great  wonders 
of  the  metropolitan  press,  that  it  not  only 
acquaints  you  with  all  that  takes  place  at  the 
antipodes,  but  opens  your  eyes  to  the  most 
interesting  matters  that  he  undreamt-of,  or  un- 
attended to,  at  your  very  doors.  So  far,  for 
example,  from  knowing  that  this  neighbour- 
hood was  hallowed  by  association  with  Captain 
Cook,  I  had  always  thought  he  was  a  Yorkshire 
man.' 

'  So  he  was,'  answered  the  Doctor,  '  nor  do 
I  believe  that  even  his  passion  for  discovery 
ever  led  him  to  that  out-of-the-way  and  stony 
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spot  whicli  bears  his  name.  It  always  reminds 
me  of  the  place  where  somebody  stuck  up  on  a 
board,  ".the  end  of  the  world ;  still  un- 
finished." ' 

'  Cook's  Creek,'  observed  Mark,  with  the 
mechanical  confidence  of  a  guide  who  is 
addressing  a  party  of  excursionists,  '  is  so  called 
from  a  shipbuilder  of  the  same  name,  who  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  constructed 
a  vessel  in  that  locality  too  big  to  get  out  of  it.' 

'  And  w^hich,  like  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  play,'  laughed  Kit,  '  never 
went  to  sea.  "  There  go  the  ships,"  the  neigh- 
bours used  to  say  of  it,  "  and  there  is  that 
Leviathan." ' 

'  That  is  not  in  my  history,'  said  Mark.  '  I 
have  carefully  avoided  hearsay.  But  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  ship  was  broken  up,  and  the 
timbers  sold  for  other  purposes.' 
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'Wliat  Mr.  Penryn  tells  us,'  remarked 
Frank,  '•  explains  what  has  put  old  Grueby  into 
such  good  temper.  He  told  us  yesterday  with 
a  smile — which  is  a  thing  one  as  little  expects 
to  see  on  him  as  a  tiara — that  he  had  sold  his 
land  to  a  London  company.  I  thought  it  was 
for  building  purposes,  but  since  it  includes 
Cook's  Creek  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  to  work 
this  mJne.' 

'  But  perhaps  there  is  tin  there,'  observed 
Mark,  always  ready  to  say  a  good  word  for 
his  beloved  county.     '  The  Phoenicians ' 

'  No,  no,'  cried  the  Eector,  vehemently, 
'  spare  us  the  Phoenicians,  ^lark.  Even  the 
London  company  has  stopped  short  of  the 
Phoenicians.' 

'  Xot  another  wokI,'  chimed  in  the  Doctor, 
'  about  those  hateful  people,  who  are  to  my  o^d 
age  what  the  Greeks   were  to  my  childhood. 
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It  is  as  difficult  to  keep  them  out  of  the  talk  of 
a  Cornishman  as  ventilators  out  of  that  of  your 
sanitarian.* 

The  Doctor  had  a  very  pretty  contempt  for 
those  devotees  of  Hygeia  who  ascribe  fever  to 
a  bit  of  flue,  and  under  pretence  of  a  bracing 
atmofephere  pierce  your  house  in  all  directions 
till  it  becomes  a  mere  cullender  full  of 
draughts. 

Mark  laughed  good-humouredly,  and  pro- 
mised not  to  irritate  the  public  v\rith  the 
Phcenicians  until  his  book  came  out. 

'  Quite  right,  Mark  ;  then  you  won't  annoy 
many  people,'  said  the  Doctor,  slily. 

'  The  least  unhappiness  to  the  fewest 
number  should  be  our  aim  in  hfe,'  observed 
Kit  with  gravity. 

This  may  seem  rather  rough  on  Mark,  in 
whose   eyes  this   magnum  opus  of  a   County 
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History  of  his  loomed  larger  {vice  Liiss  Lydia 
Finch  superseded)  than  ever;  but  it  was  not 
really  so.  He  knew  these  satirii>ts  were  his 
well-wishers,  and  that  the  friendship  in  which 
love  and  good-will  cannot  take  the  shape  of 
raillery  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  name. 

'  Do  you  know  who  is  the  purchaser  of  this 
Golconda?'  inquired  the  Eector  of  Frank 
Meade. 

'  Some  Londoner ;  Martin,  I  think  old 
Grueby  called  him.  He  pointed  him  out  to 
me  in  the  street  the  other  day,  and  told  me 
he  was  staying  at  the  Crown.* 

'Did  he  look  bona  Jide?  I  mean  like  a 
swindler,  or  the  other  thing  .^'  inquired  the 
Doctor. 

'Well,  really,  sir,  I  didn't  notice  much 
about  him,  except  that  he  had  a  fur  collar  to 
his  coat.* 
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'  And  a  very  good  index  too/  cried  the 
Eector  ;  '  he  is  evidently  a  capitahst.' 

In  the  general  laugh  that  succeeded  this 
modest  sally  Mark  Medway  alone  took  no 
share. 

'  A  fur  collar  to  his  coat,  you  say, 
Frank?  Well,  then,  I  saw  him  yesterday  in 
Mogadion :  and,  what  is  more,  I  am  certain 
I  have  seen  him  before,  though  where  and 
under  what  circumstances  I  cannot  call  to 
mind.' 

'  But,  my  dear  Mark,  you  have  not  been 
to  so  many  places,'  urged  Frank.  '  Do  try  and 
remember.  It  was  not  at  Mogadion,  of  course  ; 
and,  as  to  Cambridge,  that  is  too  recent  an 
experience.' 

'  No,  no,'  interrupted  Mark,  with  his  hand 
fo  his  forehead  ;  '  it  was  somewhere  a  long 
while     ago.     Nor    was    he    a    mere    chance 
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acquaintance.  At  some  time  or  other  I  feel 
confident  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him.' 

'  Then  it  must  have  been  when  you  were  at 
school,'  suggested  Frank. 

'  To  be  sure.  I  have  it,'  exclaimed  Mark. 
'  It  was  one  of  our  ushers — you  remember  him, 
Kit — old  Brabazon.' 

'  It  may  have  been  like  him,'  returned  Kit, 
'  but  it  can  hardly  be  the  man  himself ;  indeed 
it's  out  of  the  question,  for  this  gentleman's 
name,  it  seems,  is  Martin.' 

'Perhaps  he  has  changed  his  name  for 
money,'  observed  the  Eector.  '  Eemember  his 
fur  collar.' 

'  I  am  afraid  poor  old  Brabazon  is  scarcely 
likely  to  have  come  in  for  property  that  way,' 
returned  Kit,  laucrhino- 

'  I  really  think  it  was  Brabazon,'  persisted 
Mark, 
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'  Well,  as  he's  staying  at  the  Crown,  my 
dear  fellow,  you  have  only  to  look  in  there 
after  church  to-morrow  to  make  sure.' 

And  Mark  did  look  in ;  but,  as  it  happened, 
Mr.  Martin  had  left  Mogadion  for  London 
rather  unexpectedly  that  very  morning. 
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CAST   OUT. 

It  is  commonly  complained,  though  by  those 
perhaps  who  prefer  form  and  dogma  to  spirit, 
that  Christianity  is  losing  its  hold  in  England  ; 
there  is  one  verse  in  Sacred  Writ,  however, 
which  certainly  has  a  wider  acceptance  among 
us  than  ever ;  the  one  in  which  formalists  are 
contemptuously  spoken  of.  '  I  am  ashamed  of 
you  ;  ye  observe  days  and  months  and  times 
and  years.'  The  observation  of  these  things 
in  London  at  least  unquestionably  grows  faint. 
Of  late  years  for  example  there  has  been,  to 
use  a  phrase  less  sacred  than  profane,  a  '  dead 
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set '  against  them.  Family  gatherings  at  that 
season  are  now  in  disfavour ;  it  is  urged  that, 
so  far  from  causing  reconcihation,  they  ex- 
acerbate the  feelings ;  that  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries  is  not  expedited  by  the  meeting  with 
those  who  have  offended ,  us,  but  the  reverse  ; 
that,  at  the  best,  the  gathering  together  of 
heterogeneous  social  elements  only  bound  by 
the  tie  of  relationship,  tends  to  boredom.  But 
in  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  more  out- 
of-the-way  parts  of  it,  the  old  order  has  not 
changed. 

In  Mogadion,  for  example,  Christmas-tide 
was  still  kept  in  the  ancient  fashion.  Old 
enemies  shook  hands  together  as  they  met  in 
the  street,  and  wished  one  another,  with  the 
lips  at  all  events,  a  merry  Christmas ;  mere 
acquaintances  interchanged  '  the  compliments 
of  the  season  ;  *  families  congregated  together ; 
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and  even  cousins,  for  one  clay  at  least,  found 
themselves  not  so  far  '  removed '  as  usual. 
Everybody  dined  early  and  well,  and,  until 
indigestion  supervened  in  consequence,  the 
most  incongruous  natures  kept  their  tempers 
with  one  another.  '  Friendships  made  in  wine  ' 
were  renewed,  and  enmities  were  drowned  in 
it. 

It  was  not  so,  however,  at  the  Grey  House. 
Christmas,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  treated 
there  with  much  respect  ;  it  is  probable  that 
Gonzalez  Guisarto  himself  (the  founder  of  the 
house)  had  not  'held  with  it,'  or  had  even 
objected  to  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  upon 
principle;  and  his  descendant  John  Garston 
stuck,  so  far,  to  the  family  hues.  His  neigh- 
bours w^ere  wont  to  privately  say  of  him  that 
he  was  an  unprincipled  man,  who  beheved  in 
nothing.     But  in  this  they  erred.     Like  many 
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men  who  are  so  designated  he  did  not  prefer 
wrong  to  right,  or  say  'Evil,  be  thou  my 
good  ^ ;  he  was  guided  by  no  principles  what- 
ever, but  solely  by  self-interest ;  and  he  did 
believe  most  confidently  in  himself.  Friendship 
was  not  '  a  dream '  to  him,  for  he  had  never 
dreamt  of  such  a  thing,  and  he  only  loved  his 
own  as  some  animals  love  theirs,  who  endure 
their  offspring  so  long  as  they  behave  them- 
selves to  their  liking  and  rend  and  tear  them 
when  they  offend  them.  He  had  a  terrible 
temper,  inherited  perhaps  from  his  forefathers, 
and  nurtured  and  fomented  in  the  heats  of 
Spain ;  but  circumstances  had  suppressed  it. 
An  attorney  who  flies  in  a  passion  at  every- 
thing which  crosses  him  can  scarcely  pursue 
his  profession  ;  and  the  necessity  for  concealing 
it  had  driven  his  temper  home,  as  a  cold 
strikes  to  the  liver.     A  man  dangerous  to  his 
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fellow-creatures,  but  especially  to  those  be- 
longing to  him,  and  to  himself.  His  anger 
was  not  of  the  ruby  red,  which  being  kindled 
bursts  into  a  flame  and  dies  away  ;  it  burnt 
within  at  a  white  heat,  and  when  the  embers 
of  the  heart  it  thus  consumed  were  cold  they 
turned  to  Mahce. 

There  is  a  notion  in  shallow  minds  that 
where  self-interest  is  the  mainspring  of  life,  it 
has  no  other  spring.  It  was  the  argument  of 
those  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  were  so 
base  as  to  applaud  the  principle  of  Slavery 
in  the  American  Civil  War,  that  the  cases  of 
cruelty  instanced  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  and 
others  must  needs  be  untrue,  since,  in  the  case 
of  even  the  vilest  of  owners,  they  would  be 
withheld  from  motives  of  self-interest  from 
maiming  and  destroying  w^hat  was  their  own 
property — the  Slave.     As  though  the  lust  of 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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cruelty  can  b^  restrained  by  the  consideration 
of  prudence  more  than  any  other  lust,  or  as 
though  man  under  the  influence  of  vehement 
rage  can  suffer  any  future  benefit  to  weigh  for 
an  instant  against  his  full  indulgence  of  it.  It 
is  true  that  when  Mr.  Garston  was  himself,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  main  chance  ;  but  an 
this  Christmas  J  Jay  of  which  we  speak  he  was 
not  himself.  A  fact  had  come  to  his  knowledge, 
for  certain,  that  he  had  long  suspected  and 
brooded  over,  and  it  had  changed  his  blood  to 
flame,  and  his  heart  to  steel. 

When  he  came  down  to  the  breakfast-table 
in  the  morning,  where  Trenna  awaited  him, 
one  glance  at  his  bloodshot  eyes  and  livid  face 
was  sufficient  to  tell  her  what  had  happened. 
If  she  had  been  a  clairvoyant  and  could  have 
seen  the  letter  which  he  gripped  in  the  pocket 
of  his  shooting-jacket,  and  read  its  contents. 
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she  could  not  have  been  better  informed  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  And  he  knew  that  she 
knew. 

'  Where  is  your  brother  ? '  he  inquired 
hoarsely,  pointing  to  his  vacant  place. 

'  I  do  not  know,  father  ?  ' 

*  That  is  a  lie.' 

She  neither  answered  nor  looked  at  him. 
A  red  spot  on  each  of  her  cheeks  alone  be- 
trayed that  she  had  heard  him.  The  dumb 
reproof  moved  him  far  more  than  words  could 
have  done,  for  words  he  Avould  have  repaid  in 
kind  and  with  interest ;  but  to  keep  silence  in 
his  turn,  such  was  the  frenzy  of  his  mind,  was 
impossible. 

'  You  do  know  where  your  brother  is  gone, 

Trenna,'  he  continued,  in  a  tone  that  conveyed 

not  so   much   a  reiteration   of  the  charge  as 

an  apologetic  explanation  of  the  language  in 

q2 
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which  it  had  been  couched ;  '  and  you  knew 
that  he  was  going  before  he  went.  His  port- 
manteau was  packed  last  night,  and  he  made 
every  preparation  for  departure  with  your 
assistance.' 

'  I  do  not  deny  that,  father.' 

'  You  must  acknowledge,  too,  that  you  are 
cognisant  of  the  reasons  for  his  flight.  You 
guessed  that  this  morning  the  proofs  would 
arrive  of  your  brother's  guilt,  and  that  it  rests 
with  me  either  to  wash  my  hands  of  him  for 
ever,  or  to  send  him  to  gaol.' 

Trenna  bowed  her  head  ;  her  fingers  were 
playing  with  a  teaspoon,  while  her  mind  was 
on  the  rack ;  yet,  cruel  as  were  the  old  man's 
words,  they  gave  her  comfort ;  there  was  still, 
it  seemed,  an  alternative  in  her  brother's  fate, 
and  there  might  have  been  none.  Without 
being  at  all  like  Brutus,  Mr.  Garston  was  just 
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the  man  to  have  sacrificed  his  own  son  to 
Justice ;  and  had  the  thing  been  possible  it  is 
likely  enough  that  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
he  would  have  done  so.  But  Kit,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  advice  often  given  by  his  father 
to  clients  under  similar  circumstances,  had  for 
the  present '  withdrawn  himself  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Coiu:t.' 

'  How  long  is  it,  girl,'  continued  the  old 
man,  sternly,  '  since  you  have  known  of  your 
brother's  infamy  ?~ ' 

She  did  not  answer,  but  her  eyes  flashed 
fire,  and  twice  she  struck  the  table  with  her 
closed  hand. 

*  Answer  me.  When  did  you  know  he  had 
taken  the  notes  ?  ' 

'  From  the  very  first.' 

'  How  was  it  arranged  that  suspicion  should 
be  averted  from  him  to  Abel  Deeds  ?  ' 
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'•  I  will  tell  you  nothing,  father,  unless  you 
promise  that  what  I  say  shall  never  be  used 
against  him.' 

'  You  wish  to  shield  him,  do  you  ?  '  The 
suppressed  fury  of  the  speaker's  tone  was 
terrible  to  listen  to. 

Trenna  trembled  in  every  limb,  but  she 
answered  firmly,  'I  do.' 

'Let  it  be  so.  What  you  say  shall  not 
harm  him.  He  will  come  to  be  hanged, 
but  he  shall  spin  his  own  rope.  So  much 
I  promise  you  on  condition  that  you  tell 
me  the  whole  truth,  and  on  that  condi- 
tion only.  Were  the  Medways  concerned 
ill  this  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice? ' 

It  was  curious  how  in  the  midst  of  his  hate 
and  rage  he  used  the  conventional  terms  to 
which  he  was  accustomed. 
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'The  Med  ways!  Good  Heavens !  Of  course 
not.' 

'  Pray  pardon  me  for  the  suggestion,'  was 
the  sneering  reply.  '  When  one's  own  flesh 
and  blood  turns  thief  it  is  apt  to  make  one  sus- 
picious of  the  world  in  general.  They  played 
into  your  brother's  hands  in  a  marvellous  way 
if  it  were  mere  accident.  Why  did  they  lie 
about  the  note  ?  ' 

'  They  did  not  he.' 

'-  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  the  matter.' 

'  We  heard  that  you  had  missed  the  notes 
when  we  were  at  the  Knoll.  Kit  ran  upstairs 
and  took  the  number  of  Lucy's  note,  which  he 
knew  to  be  in  Maud's  purse.  When  you  gave 
me  the  list  of  the  stolen  notes  I  made  a 
duplicate  of  it  with  one  exception.' 

'  You  made  it.      You  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  /.     I  put  the  number  of  Lucy's  note 
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in  the  second  list  and  read  it  to  them.  I  knew 
it  would  not  hurt  Abel;  they  had  too  great  a 
confidence  in  his  honesty  for  that/ 

'I  see  ;  you  only  wished  to  act  against  your 
father  ? ' 

'  I  did  it  to  save  his  son.' 

There  was  a  long  silence ;  the  attorney 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  frowning  so 
lieavily  that  his  shaggy  brows  formed  a  pent- 
liouse  over  his  fierce  eyes.  Trenna  sat  at  the 
table  slowly  turning  an  empty  plate. 

'  I  am  still  in  the  dark,'  said  the  attorney. 
'  I  am  not  used  to  these  thievish  tricks,  though 
I  can  see  the  cunning  hand  that  played  them. 
What  was  the  object  of  all  this  \ ' 

'  To  avert  suspicion  from  Christopher,  and 
to  make  the  Med  ways  Abel's  partisans.  When 
our  object  was  accomplished ' 

'  Bis  object !     Why  say  yours  ? ' 
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'  Because  it  was  mine  also.  When  our 
object  was  accomplished  I  tore  up  the  second 
list :  as  it  happened,  the  numbers  of  the  two 
notes  differed  only  in  a  single  figure,  and  it  was 
easy  to  persuade  the  Medways  that  their  eyes 
and  ears  had  been  deceived.' 

'  And  you  dare  to  tell  me  this  ? — you  yom'- 
self  being  an  accessory  both  before  and  after 
the  act  ? ' 

'  I  tell  you  because  you  bade  me  tell  you 
the  truth.  I  did  it,  willingly,  to  save  my 
brother.  We  knew  that  you  would  believe 
anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Medways.' 

'  I  see  ;  you  made  a  study  of  your  father's 
character,  it  seems  ;  not  altogether  a  com[)lete 
one,  perhaps.  There  may  be  something  in  it 
which  you  have  left  out  of  your  calculations.' 

His  tone  had  been  harsh  and  sneering  all 
along,  but  as  he   said    these  words   it   had  a 
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peculiar  bitterness  ;  as  though  his  heart  was 
gall  indeed,  and  he  spoke  out  of  the  abundance 
of  it. 

'  Since  I  was  wrong  throughout  in  this 
matter,'  he  continued  after  a  pause,  'and  others 
were,  like  yourself,  persuaded  of  it,  though  for 
very  dilFerent  reasons,  how  was  it  that  the 
action  commenced  against  me  for  slander  on 
behalf  of  Abel  Deeds  was  stopped  ? ' 

Here  Trenna  looked  up  for  the  first  time, 
and  in  a  tremulous  appeahng  voice  cried,  '  Do 
not  ask  me  that,  father.  Frank  Meade  gave 
you  his  reasons  with  his  own  lips  ;  let  that 
suffice.' 

'  You  said  you  would  tell  me  the  whole 
truth,'  he  answered  sternly. 

'  Yes ;  all  that  had  to  do  with  Kit.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  him.  I  beseech  you  to 
spare  me.' 
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'  I  see ;  it  is  a  girl's  secret,'  tie  replied  with 
a  sneer ;  '  you  lied  to  this  young  man  as  you 
have  hed  to  me ;  you  promised  to  be  his  wife 
if  he  would  persuade  Abel  to  withdraw  his 
action.  And  now,  as  I  hear,  you  avoid  the 
man.  Your  brother  is  as  false  as  hell,  and 
you  are  worthy  of  him.' 

A  shiver  passed  over  Trenna's  face,  and  her 
hps  slightly  moved.  She  was  saying  to  herself, 
'  Let  him  think  so  ;  I  have  deserved  it.' 

'  I  have  the  bank-note  in  my  pocket,'  re- 
sumed the  old  man,  '  which  was  supposed  to 
be  in  the  purse  of  Lucy  Deeds,  but  which  your 
brother ' — it  was  observable  that  he  never 
spoke  of  the  offender  as  his  son— '  stole  from 
me  with  the  rest.  It  is  in  my  power  to  send 
him  to  gaol  for  that ;  but  he  will  go  there 
sooner  or  later  without  my  help.  I  will  keep 
my  word  to  you,  never  fear.' 
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Trenna  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief;  but 
she  answered  earnestly,  'I  felt  sure  of  that, 
father.' 

'  Ay,  and  you  may  be  sure  also  that  I  will 
keep  my  word  in  another  matter,  of  which  I 
am  about  to  speak.  As  they  will  be  the 
last  words  I  shall  ever  speak  to  you,  unless 
you  undertake  to  be  guided  by  them,  I 
would  recommend  you  to  listen  to  them 
attentively.  Do  you  hear  me  .^ '  he  added, 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  temper,  for  there  was 
something  in  her  face  which  told  him — and 
told  him  truly — that  her  thoughts  were  far 
away.  Nevertheless  she  heard  him  and  she 
said  so. 

'Then  also  heed^  he  answered  sternly. 
Again  he  paused,  probably  to  shape  his 
thoughts  in  less  vehement  and  stormful  fashion 
than    they  presented   themselves   to   him,  for 
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when  he  spoke  again  it  was  in  a  tone  of  great 
gravity  and  resolve. 

'  Eemember  this^  girl.  From  this  moment 
I  have  only  one  child  in  the  world — yourself. 
It  remains  with  you  to  decide  whether  I  have 
any  child.' 

'  Would  you  cast  off  your  own  son  ?  '  asked 
Trenna,  rising  to  her  feet  and  confronting  him. 

'My  son?  Ay,  as  I  would  cast  off  an 
adder  to  drop  in  the  flame.  A  spendthrift,  a 
thief,  an  outcast:  why  should  I  do  otherwise? 
Has  he  ever  been  a  son  to  me  ?  ' 

'  Have  you  ever  been  a  father  to  him  ?  '  she 
put  in  quickly.  '  What  have  you  done  for  him? 
What  have  you  given  him  ?  ' 

'  Money,  money  !  Again  and  again  I  have 
suppUed  him  with  the  means  of  enjoyment — 
which  with  him  means  profligacy — much  more 
money  than  he  deserved.' 
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'  If  you  have  given  him  your  money, 
father,'  she  answered  pleadingly,  '  you  never 
gave  him  your  love.' 

'  Pshaw  !     I  gave  him  a  home.' 

^  A  home  ?  No,  father,  you  never  gave 
him  that.     This  house  has  never  been  a  home.' 

'  And  you  dare  to  tell  me  that  ?  ' 

'  You  told  me  to  tell  the  truth  just  now  ;  I 
am  obeying  your  orders,' 

'  Beware  lest  you  disobey  me  in  other 
things.  I  am  not  here  to  bandy  words  with 
you,  or  to  waste  time  in  discussing  a  JSTe'er-do- 
well.  Your  brother  is  dead  to  me,  and  must 
be  dead  to  mine.'  Once  more  he  paused,  then 
continued  in  a  tone  that  was  by  contrast 
gentle  and  persuasive.  '  Trenna,  I  am  a  far 
wealthier  man  than  you  imagine  me  to  be ; 
not  what  is  called  by  these  Enghsh  "  rich,"  but 
what  would  be  held  to  be  so  elsewhere.     I 
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possess  enough  to  live  upon  in  the  country  of 
my  fathers  by  myself  in  luxury  ;  with  you,  in 
comfort.     Will  you  share  my  home  there  ? ' 

'What?  And  leave  my  brother  penni- 
less ?  ' 

'  He  will  be  penniless  at  all  events.' 
'  Yes  ;  but  not  friendless  while  I  live.' 
'Perhaps  not.  You  may  starve  together, 
of  course,  till  he  tires  of  you.  You  know  how 
fit  he  is  to  bear  adversity ;  with  what  honesty 
he  resists  temptation  ;  how  careful  he  is  of 
those  who  have  served  his  turn,  and  are  no 
longer  useful  to  him.' 

'  If  I  do  go,  father,  if  I  give  Kit  up,'  she 
answered,  with  a  distressful  moan,  hke  some 
dumb  animal  in  pain,  '  will  you  settle  some- 
thing on  him,  something  he  cannot  spend,  but 
which  will  keep  him  from  want  ?  ' 

'  I  will  not  give  him  a  sixpence.     Yes,  I 
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will/  he  added  savagely,  '  give  him  this  five- 
pound  note  ' — here  he  flung  it  on  the  table — 
'  if  he  attempts  to  change  it  he  will  go  to 
Newgate  ;  the  number  is  stopped  at  the  bank  ; 
not  one  sixpence  in  any  other  shape  shall  he 
have  from  me,  so  help  me  Heaven.' 

'  Then  may  Heaven  forgive  you,  father,  for 
I  never  will.' 

'  Tush  ;  keep  your  heroics  for  the  stage — 
you  may  have  to  take  to  that,  or  worse,  to 
earn  your  victuals.  Do  you  accept  my  offer  or 
do  you  not  ?  There  is  but  one  proviso.  You 
are  never  to  hold  any  communication  with  this 
reprobate  by  word  or  letter  ;  never  to  breathe 
his  name.  On  one  side  lies  your  duty,  and  as 
it  happens  your  interest  also,  your  father,  and 
a  life  of  comfort ;  on  the  other  your  brother, 
with  beggary  and  shame.  You  will  take  your 
choice.' 
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'I  have  already  taken  it,  father:  I  will 
never  desert  Kit.' 

'  Then  that  is  settled.  Do  not  trouble 
yourself  to  mention  the  word  "  father "  in 
future ;  it  is  one  of  those  exceptional  cases 
in  which  siurplusage  is  an  error.  And  now 
since  this  house — which  has  never  been  "  a 
home,"  it  seems — cannot  contain  us  both,  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  quit  it  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. I  will  have  your  things  sent  after  you 
to  any  address  you  may  be  pleased  to  leave  with 
the  servant.     I  will  never  see  your  face  acrain.' 

He  had  left  the  room  and  closed  the  door 
with  his  last  words.  Trenna  stood  hstening 
with  white  face  while  his  footsteps  died  away 
on  his  way  to  the  upper  floor,  alone,  and  in 
silence  except  for  the  Christmas  bells  which 
pealed  without  for  church,  '  Peace  and  Good- 
vdll  to  All  Mankind.' 

VOL.  II.  E 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

THE    EXODUS, 

Trenna's  first  act  was  to  place  the  five-poimd 
note  that  lay  crumpled  on  the  table  in  her  own 
purse  ;  not  for  its  value,  for,  as  her  father  truly 
said,  it  had  none ;  but  lest  the  sight  of  it 
should,  when  she  had  gone,  excite  him  to  do 
what  he  had  promised  not  to  do.  That  was 
the  one  point  which  she  had  gained  where  so 
much  had  been  lost.  Kit  was  not  to  be 
punished  by  the  law.  Her  possession  of  the 
note  went  far  to  secure  this  if  her  father  had 
no  other  proof  of  his  son's  delinquency.  She 
knew  how  he  had  obtained  it,  and  even  what 
it    had    cost    him.     Her    brother   had    been 
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betrayed  by  one  whom  he  had  himself  be- 
trayed ;  but  who  had  had  so  much  of  pity 
left  for  him  as  to  send  him  a  word  of  warning. 
He  had  found  it  only  just  in  time  on  his  return 
from  the  Knoll  on  the  previous  night.  If  Kit 
had  been  at  home  that  morning  to  feed  his 
father's  fury  by  his  presence,  to  what  lengths 
misrht  it  not  have  racked ! 

Even  as  matters  were,  they  were  bad 
enough.  She  had  expected  nothing  less  than 
that  her  father  would  have  cast  him  off;  but 
that  she  should  share  in  his  condemnation  was 
an  unlooked-for  misfortune.  It  had  been  her 
intention  to  leave  the  Grey  House  sooner  or 
later,  and  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  her  brother. 
Kit  was  all  in  all  to  her.  Her  father  had  long 
been  as  naught  to  her  compared  with  him,  and 
was  now  less  than  naught  since  he  had  declared 
himself  his  enemy.  For  Kit's  sake  she  fancied 
R  2 
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she  could  have  endured  her  home  a  httle 
longer,  as  she  had  done  when  he  was  away  at 
Cambridge ;  but  it  is  certain  she  could  not  have 
hstened  with  patience  to  the  reproaches  her 
father  would  have  heaped  on  him ;  nor,  as  we 
have  seen,  could  she  play  the  hypocrite  even  for 
an  hour,  as  regarded  her  loyalty  to  her  brother. 
For  loyalty  is  independent  of  the  unworthiness 
of  the  object,  and  may  cling  to  a  Tarquin  or  a 
Stuart. 

Her  father's  passion  had  precipitated  matters, 
and  left  her  no  choice  but  flight.  But  whither 
should  she  go  ?  She  had  said  with  truth  that 
she  did  not  know  where  her  brother  was.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  he  should  privately  let 
her  know  his  address  in  London  (whither  he 
had  departed  by  first  train  that  morning),  so 
soon  as  he  should  secure  lodgings ;  but  in  the 
meantime  she  was  homeless.     That  the  Med- 
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ways  would  give  her  the  shelter  of  their  roof, 
indeed,  she  felt  assured ;  but  had  it  been  possible 
she  would  have  preferred  to  go  anywhere  else  ; 
for  how  could  she  escape  inquiry  and  ex- 
planation ?  There  was,  however,  no  alternative. 
The  Med  ways  were,  fortunately,  cognisant  of 
the  bad  terms  on  which  Kit  and  her  father 
lived.  She  would  only  have  to  represent  the 
matter  as  a  culmination  of  the  quarrel  between 
them,  and  (what  indeed  was  true)  that  m 
espousing  her  brother's  part  she  had  shared  his 
punishment.  Neither  Mrs.  Medway  nor  Maud 
would  press  for  details  ;  they  were  too  dehcate 
in  feeling  to  do  so,  however  great  might  be 
their  curiosity  to  learn  the  actual  facts.  What- 
ever representation  she  might  make,  she  felt 
tolerably  confident  that  it  would  not  be  con- 
tradicted by  her  father.  His  promise  not  to 
prosecute,  indeed,  seemed  to  include  a  promise 
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of  silence  on  this  matter,  and,  above  all,  his 
manner  had  convinced  her  that,  alike  for 
good  and  ill,  he  had  washed  his  hands  (as 
he  expressed  it)  equally  of  her  brother  and 
of  herself,  and  if  it  were  possible  would  never 
ac^ain  breathe  the  name  of  either  of  them.  So 
far  she  felt  comforted,  while  another  result  of  her 
present  position  gave  her  a  satisfaction  the  full 
extent  of  which  she  scarcely  admitted  to  her- 
self. In  a  very  short  time  she  would  be  re- 
united to  her  brother  ;  as  soon  as  he  had  a  roof 
to  oiFer  her  she  knew  he  would  welcome  her  to 
it ;  and  while  she  was  with  him,  as  she  flattered 
herself,  she  would  keep  him  straight.  It  was 
true,  as  we  know,  that  she  had  not  hitherto  done 
so  ;  that,  indeed,  he  had  acted  very  crookedly  ; 
but  that  was  without  her  cognisance.  Extreme 
necessity  and  apprehension,  as  he  had  persuaded 
her,  had  driven  him  to  one  desperate  and  dis- 
honest  act;    but   in   acknowledgment    of  the 
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escape  which  he  owed  to  her,  and  for  which 
she  had  paid  so  heavy  a  price,  he  had  solemnly 
promised  not  only  that  he  would  never  so  offend 
again,  but  never  undertake  any  matter  of  im- 
portance without  consulting  her. 

From  her  conduct  in  the  past,  and  even 
from  the  manner  in  which  she  had  received 
the  news  of  her  brother's  connection  with  the 
Mining  Company  at  Cook's  Creek,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  Trenna's  o^vn  views  of  right 
and  wrong  were  far  from  what  they  should 
be.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case ; 
her  conduct  in  every  relation  of  Ufe,  save 
one  (and  where  that  erred  it  was  affected  by 
the  same  evil  influence),  was  blameless ;  but, 
as  regarded  all  that  Kit  was  connected 
with,  her  moral  vision  became  distorted ; 
she  did  not,  indeed,  as  the  phrase  goes,  '  see 
through  his  spectacles,'  but  her  infatuation  for 
him  was  such  that,  where   his   interests  were 
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concerned,  she  had  forgiveness  for  his  faults, 
and  an  apology  even  for  his  sins.  Whoever 
doubts  these  things  disputes  that  everyday 
miracle,  a  woman's  love.  Moreover,  poor 
Trenna  had  been  'caught  by  her  trainer, 
young.'  From  her  earliest  years  she  had  been 
under  the  influence  of  one  stronger  than 
herself,  a  ad  who  had  used  his  power,  not 
indeed  unlovingly,  but  without  scruple.  The 
law  itself  admits  the  weakness  of  womankind, 
in  holding  the  wife  guiltless  of  offences  she  has 
committed  at  her  husband's  instigation.  And 
what  is  the  mere  true  lover's  knot  of  marriage 
that  can  be  severed  by  a  judge's  order,  as 
compared  with  the  triple  steel  of  voluntary 
devotion  ? 

Trenna  had  heard  her  father^s  door  above- 
stairs  closed  and  locked,  and  rightly  judged 
mat  he  would  remain  in  his  own  room  until 
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she  had  left  the  house.  Her  hasty  prepara- 
tions for  departure  were  accordingly  carried 
out  under  no  nervous  apprehension  of  meeting 
him  again.  They  were  simple  enough,  for  her 
wardrobe  was  limited ;  nor,  save  a  few  presents 
from  Maud  and  Kit,  were  there  any  of  those 
'  trivial  fond  records '  of  affection  to  be  parked 
up  which  go  so  far  to  make  whatever  roof  may 
shelter  us  a  home.  In  her  own  little  room  the 
sharpest  pang  that  parting  could  inflict  awaited 
her  in  the  person  of  poor  Poll.  She  had  not 
forgotten  to  bring  him  his  customary  lump  of 
sugar,  but  the  talk  with  her  father  had  delayed 
her,  and  the  royal  buxl  was  in  dudgeon.  He 
sat  sulkily  on  his  perch,  ruffling  his  splendid 
plumes,  and  croaking  '  Kit,  Kit  I  Kit,  Kit ! ' 
like  a  death  watch.  The  words  had  a  meaning 
for  her  that  they  had  not  for  him,  and  she 
sighed  heavily. 
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'  Who  will  tend  you  when  I  am  gone,  poor 
Poll  ? ' 

'  Kit,  Kit ! ' 

'  No,  not  Kit,'  she  answered  gently,  '  he  is 
gone  to ' 

'  Oh,  the  Devil ! '  exclaimed  the  parrot.  He 
had  dropped  the  sugar  through  the  bars  of  his 
cage,  and  was  only  expressing  his  chagrin  in 
the  terms  his  young  master  had  taught  him  ; 
but  the  appositeness  of  the  ejaculation  drew  a 
faint  smile  from  Trenna. 

'  If  Kit  were  here,'  she  murmured,  '  how 
he  would  have  laughed  at  that.  He  always 
laughed  at  everything,  poor  boy.  There  can 
be  no  real  harm  in  so  light  a  heart.  As 
Tennyson  says  : — 

'  These  flashes  on  the  surface  are  not  he. 
He  has  a  solid  hase  of  temperament ; 
But  as  the  water  lily  starts  and  slides 
Upon  the  level  in  little  puffs  of  wind, 
Though  anchored  to  the  bottom,  such  is  he.' 
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Then  she  sighed  again,  perceiving,  perhaps, 
that  the  parallel  between  the  subject  of  her 
reflections  and  a  lily  was  not  a  very  close  one. 

'  Kiss  me,  kiss  me,  kiss  me ! '  croaked 
the  parrot,  with  fretful  impatience.  Trenna 
pressed  her  soft  cheek  against  the  bars  of  the 
cage,  and  the  bird  bit  it  daintily,  '  not  for 
spite,  but  love.'  Then  down  the  girl's  cheek 
the  tears  fell  fast  for  the  first  time. 

'  You  shall  go  with  me.  Poll,'  she  whispered 
softly ;  '  so  long  as  Trenna  has  a  crust  you 
shall  share  it  with  her.  There  is  no  one  to  tend 
you  here  for  my  sake — not  one  !     Not  one ! ' 

This  was  a  bitter  truth,  for  since  Abel  was 
gone  there  was  not  even  loving  service  at  the 
Grey  House.  The  maid  Susan  had  no  regard 
for  her  young  mistress  ;  Trenna  had  been  kind 
to  her  in  vain,  and  suspected,  with  reason,  that 
she  had  been  won  over  by  bribes  from  her 
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father  to  be  a  spy  on  her  and  Kit.  When  her 
arrangements  were  concluded  she  rang  the 
bell,  and  ordered  a  fly  to  be  sent  for  from 
the  Crown  inn. 

'  Why,  it's  Christmas  Day,'  said  Susan ; 
'  the  folks  will  be  all  in  church.' 

'To  be  sure;  I  had  forgotten  that,'  said 
Trenna,  wearily. 

'  It  isn't  every  house  where  one  day  is 
tlie  same  as  another,'  put  in  the  handmaid, 
impudently. 

'  Do  as  I  bid  you,  immediately,'  exclaimed 
Trenna.  '  There  will  be  somebody  at  the  inn 
— probably  the  ostler.' 

The  girl  was  cowed  at  once ;  she  had  never 
heard  her  mistress  speak  in  such  a  tone  before. 

'  But,  please  Miss,  I  durst  not  do  it  without 
master's  leave.' 

'  Then  ask  his  leave.' 
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She  heard  the  girl  go  upstairs,  and,  after  a 
colloquy  with  her  father   through  the  closed 
door,  go  down  to  the   kitchen,  whereby  she 
knew  he  had  given  his  consent.     The  squabble, 
insignificant  and  contemptuous  as  it  was,  had 
roused  her  spirit  and  done  her  good.     Before 
the  folks  had  come  out  of  church  and  chapel, 
the  fly  from  the  Crown  was  at  the  door,  and 
all   her   luggage,  including  the   parrot  in  his 
cage,  was  placed  in  it.     Then,  without  a  word 
of  farewell,  she  took  her  seat.     She  did  not 
even  look  up  at  her  father's  window  ;  indeed, 
it  would  have  been    superfluous,  for  she  had 
heard  his  blind  drawn  down  with  a  jerk  as  she 
emerged  from  the  front  room.     If  he  had  been 
lying  dead  in  yonder  room  their  parting,  she 
knew,  could  not  have  been  more  complete  and 
final.      As    she    drove   through   the    deserted 
street  the  sense  of  her  abandonment  and  de 
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solation  grew  intense  ;  but  she  showed  no  signs 
of  weakness.  Friends,  as  she  bitterly  said  to 
herself,  she  had  none  in  Mogadion  ;  but  it  was 
well  that  it  had  so  happened  that  neither 
acquaintances  nor  neighbours  were  witnesses 
of  her  departure. 

The  road  that  led  to  the  Knoll  was  never  a 
frequented  one,  and  she  congratulated  herself 
that  on  this  day  of  all  days  it  was  unlikely  that 
she  should  meet  on  it  any  one  she  knew.  In 
this  idea,  however,  she  was  mistaken.  They 
had  scarcely  emerged  from  the  little  town 
when  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  was  heard 
on  the  frost-bound  road.  She  lay  back  in  the 
fly  as  they  drew  near,  in  hopes  that  the  rider, 
whoever  he  was,  would  pass  her  without 
recognition,  but,  greatly  to  her  chagrin,  the 
vehicle,  no  doubt  from  some  sign  from  the 
person  in  question,  pulled  up  at  her  approach. 
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'  Why,  Miss  Trenna,'  exclaimed  the  new- 
comer, cheerfully,  '  whither  away  so  early  ? ' 
Then,  coming  close  up  to  the  window,  he 
added  in  earnest  tones,  '  I  see  you  have  your 
luggage  with  you  ;  I  hope  nothing  is  the 
matter  ? ' 

'I  am  leaving  home.  Doctor,'  she  answered 
curtly. 

'  What  ?     For  good  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know  as  to  that ;  but  certainly  for 
ever.  I  don't  want  any  noise  to  be  made 
about  it,  if  you  please.' 

'  But,  Miss  Trenna,  pray,  pray  reflect.  It  is 
a  terrible  step  to  take.' 

'  I  have  been  forced  to  take  it.' 

'  Forced  ?  And  by  your  father  ?  He  is  no 
friend  of  mine,  as  you  know,  but  sooner  than 
such  a  thing  should  happen — you  don't  know, 
my  dear  young  lady,  what  may  come  of  it — I 
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will  appeal  to  him  myself — I  will  do  any- 
thing.' 

'  Thank  you,  thank  you,'  she  murmured 
hurriedly — the  tears  were  very  near  her  eyes, 
and  she  trembled  for  her  own  self-control — 
'  but  nothing  you  can  do  can  be  of  any  use.  I 
am  going  to  live  with  Kit.' 

'But — forgive  me,  as  an  old  friend,  or  if 
you  will  not  believe  that,  as  a  true  and  well- 
wisher — has  your  brother  a  home  to  offer  you  ? 
And  even  if  he  has,  think  of  the  consequences 
of  breaking  with  your  father  so  completely. 
You  do  not  know  what  a  hard  stepfather  the 
world  is.     I  beseech  you  to  consider  it.' 

'  I  have  considered,  and  though  what  has 
happened  is  not  of  my  choosing,  I  do  not 
repent  it.  For  the  present  I  am  taking  shelter 
at  the  Knoll.' 

'  Quite  right,  you  will  be  safe  there.  And 
in  the  meantime  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  ' 
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'Promise  me  one  thing.' 

'  That  is  granted  already.' 

'That  you  will  not  attempt  to  intercede 
with  my  father  ;  nothing  can  come  of  it  save 
harm  ;  ask  your  son  and  he  will  tell  you  so.' 

'  Good  Heavens !  What  has  Frank  to  do 
with  it  ?  I  am  sure  he  has  done  nothing 
wrong  ;  he  has  never  caused  me  a  moment's 
anxiety  in  my  hfe  ;  the  best  of  sons.' 

'  No  doubt,  but  you  on  your  part  have 
been  the  best  of  fathers.' 

She  thought  she  detected  disparagement  of 
her  brother  in  the  Doctor's  remark,  and  even 
in  that  terrible  moment  could  not  resist  put- 
ting in  her  plea  for  him.  '  It  is  good  fathers 
who  make  good  sons.' 

'  Action  and  reaction,  eh  ? '  he  answered, 
smiHng,  '  That  is  a  disputed  point.  As  to 
this  sad  business,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  don't 

VOL.   II.  s 
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know  what  to  say,  since  you  have  stopped  the 
only  way  that  seemed  open  to  me.  In  return 
for  my  promise,  however,  you  must  give  me 
yours  that  you  will  do  nothing  rashly,  or  with- 
out consultation  with  your  friends.  Your 
father,  of  course,  is  bound  to  make  provision 
for  you  eventually.  By  gad,  he  shall  do  that, 
or  I'll  make  Mogadion  too  hot  for  him,'  inter 
poiated  the  Doctor.  'But  just  at  first  there 
may  be  money  difficulties ;  pray  remember  you 
have  friends,  not  fair-weather  ones,  at  the 
Dovecote  ;  and ' 

'  Thanks,  thanks,  I  do,  I  will  ;  pray  let  me 
go  on,'  pleaded  Trenna,  who  had  utterly 
broken  down. 

The  Doctor  drew  off,  hat  in  hand,  at  once, 
and  signed  to  the  driver  to  proceed. 

The  girl  -was  sobbing  like  a  child; 
harshness  she   could   bear,  but  kmdness   and 
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sympathy — weapons  to  which  she  was  un- 
accustomed— had  been  too  much  for  her.  She 
had  kept  her  wits  at  first ;  had  fortunately  hit 
upon  referring  the  good  Doctor  to  his  son,  in 
whose  hands  her  secret  (or  rather  her  brother's) 
was  safe,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  would 
convince  him  of  the  futihty  of  interceding  with 
her  father  ;  but  having  thus  provided  for  Kit's 
safety,  her  heart  had  melted  hke  wax.  And 
now  this  unexpected  friend  with  his  unlooked- 
for  promise  of  aid  was  gone,  thoughts  of  the 
What-might-have-been  pierced  through  and 
through  her.  How  happy  would  be  the  lot 
of  any  girl  who  should  find  her  home  at  the 
Dovecote!  What  a  husband  would  Frank 
make  ! — what  a  father-in-law  the  good  Doctor  ! 
Fine- weather  friends?  No,  they  were  friends 
indeed,  though  after  what  had  passed  between 
her  and  Frank  they  could  never  be  her  friends. 

s2 
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Within  the  next  hour,  perhaps,  though  Frank 
would  never  betray  her,  he  might  be  compelled 
to  say  something  which  would  turn  his  father's 
heart  away  from  her,  and  make  him  regret  his 
own  generous  instincts.  Why,  oh  why,  was 
Fate  so  cruel  to  her?  Was  she  indeed  the 
sport  of  Fate,  or  the  scapegoat  accepted  by  a 
higher  power  ?  There  was  a  verse  in  the  Bible — 
one  which  had  been  used  by  Ejt  to  the  discredit 
of  the  sacred  volume — 'He  will  have  mercy 
upon  whom  He  will  have  mercy,  and  whom 
He  will  He  hardeneth.'  Had  she  really  thus 
been  singled  out  as  the  object  of  the  Creator's 
wrath  ?  What  had  she  done  ?  How  had  she 
deserved  it  ?  Why  had  this  tremendous  gulf 
been  fixed  between  her,  and  her  whom  she  bad 
pictured  to  herself  as  Frank  Meade's  bride  ? 
Nay,  between  herself  and  the  very  girl  to  the 
shelter  of  whose  roof  she  was  hastening?     How 
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was  it  that  in  Maud's  case  there  was  the 
loving  mother  and  the  happy  home,  and  all 
things  working  together,  as  it  seemed,  for 
good  and  happiness,  while  in  hers  were  exile 
and  disgrace  ?  Even  the  poor  passion  of  grief 
was  denied  her.  It  behoved  her  to  dry  her 
eyes,  and  smooth  her  hair,  and  school  her 
speech  for  the  servant  that  was  about  to  re- 
ceive her  at  the  Knoll,  and  to  whom  it  would 
be  necessary  to  give  some  sort  of  explanation 
for  the  appearance  of  so  unexpected  a  visitor. 
And  indeed,  '  I  have  come  to  stay  a  few  weeks 
with  your  mistress,  John,'  which  was  the  sen- 
tence she  fixed  on,  did  not  wholly  account  to 
that  amazed  retainer  for  the  arrival  on  Christ- 
mas morning  of  Miss  Trenna  Garston  and  her 
luggage. 

He  spoke  of  the  matter  in  private  to  the 
driver  as  he  handed  out  the  parrot  as  being  a 
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'  rum  go/  a  remark  which  that  observant  bird, 
rendered  more  impressionable  than  ever  by 
unaccustomed  travel,  at  once  added  to  his  reper- 
tory of  ejaculations,  and  adopted  as  his  own. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

THE     BEGINNING     OF     FEARS. 

Although  Trenna  had  reckoned,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  without  her  host,  as 
regarded  her  reception  by  Mrs.  Medway,  her 
welcome  at  the  Knoll  in  no  respect  fell  short 
of  her  expectations ;  while  as  to  Maud,  '  It  is 
an  ill  wind,  indeed,  my  dear  Trenna,'  she  said, 
'  that  blows  nobody  good  ;  '  by  which  she 
implied  that  the  breeze  between  her  friend  and 
her  father  had  conferred  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  on  herself.  The  first  thought,  however, 
both  of  mother  and  daughter,  was  to  effect  a 
reconciliation   between    ]Mr.    Garston    and   his 
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child,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
convince  them  that  the  exile  of  their  guest 
from  her  home  was  really  irrevocable,  had  not 
Frank  Meade  added  his  testimony  to  that  of 
Trenna's.  He  accomplished  this  with  consider- 
able skill,  and  a  delicacy  of  touch  worthy  of  his 
professional  reputation,  so  that  Trenna  not  only 
felt  herself  secure,  but  was  freed  from  all  the 
embarrassments  of  cross-examination. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Frank  was,  of 
course,  acting  on  her  behalf  only,  and  in 
ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  the 
subject  of  Kit  was  by  no  means  a  forbidden 
one.  There  were  questions  enough  as  to  what 
he  was  doing  with  himself  in  London,  and  with 
what  hopes  and  prospects,  not  put  to  his  sister 
from  mere  curiosity,  we  may  be  sure,  but  in 
the  most  helpful  and  friendly  spirit,  yet  by  no 
means  easy  to  answer. 
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Trenna  told  tliera  tliat  Kit  had  some 
scheme  of  his  own,  which  was  at  present  un- 
developed, but  in  wliich  his  friend  ^Ir.  Braith- 
waite,  whose  father  had  great  influence  in  the 
City,  had  promised  to  assist  him.  It  was 
something  connected  with  mines,  she  thought. 

'  Not  the  mine  at  Cook's  Creek,  I  do  hope,' 
put  in  Mark,  smiling :  at  which  Trenna  smiled 
too,  though  the  random  shaft  had  pierced  to 
her  very  heart.  Would  the  affection,  she 
wondered,  of  even  Mark  remain  unchanged 
when  he  came  to  learn  the  truth?  She  was 
gnawed  with  anxiety  on  Kit's  account,  from 
whose  letters  she  gathered  that  there  were 
great  initial  difficulties  m  the  matter  in  hand, 
though  he  was  hopeful  that  the  thing  would  be 
soon  'floated,'  as  he  called  it,  when  all  would 
be  well ;  but  in  the  meantime  she  knew  he 
must    be    terribly   pinched    for    money,   and 
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feared,  in  spite  of  his  repeated  assurances  to 
the  contrary,  that  he  might  adopt  some 
desperate  measure  to  fill  his  purse.  He  had 
absolutely  forbidden  her  to  speak  of  his 
pecuniary  difficulties  to  anybody.  It  was 
above  all  things  necessary,  he  said,  that  no 
want  of  money  should  be  manifest  in  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  in  question,  though 
Mark's  purse,  as  she  well  knew,  would  have 
been  placed  at  his  friend's  disposal  at  once — 
indeed,  he  had  offered  it  unasked — and  Mrs. 
Medway's  gratitude  to  Kit  was  too  warm  and 
recent  to  permit  her  to  deny  him  anything 
in  reason.  It  was  a  matter  of  secret  self-con- 
gratulation to  her  that  Kit  was  not  going  to 
take  his  degree,  for  there  was  now  no  cause  for 
her  son's  return  to  Cambridge.  He  had  been 
rescued,  thanks  to  Kit,  from  the  very  depths, 
and   was   now  her  own   asrain ;   but  it  was  a 
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great  relief  to  her  to  reflect  that  he  was  not 
again  to  be  exposed  to  temptation.  She  was 
no  longer  an  advocate  for  University  education, 
which  was,  it  seemed,  more  comprehensive 
than  she  had  any  idea  of. 

From  what  Trenna  could  gather  from  her 
brother's  letters,  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
received  by  Mr.  Braithwaite  senior  graciously 
enough,  but  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  make 
such  way  with  him  as  he  had  expected.  The 
good  looks,  gaiety,  and  agreeable  manners  that 
go  far  to  ingratiate  a  young  man  with  his 
contemporaries  have  not  much  influence  with 
elderly  gentlemen  in  the  City ;  while  to  impress 
them  with  an  undergraduate's  capacities  for 
business  is  as  difficult  as  for  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Great  Sahara  to  establish  a  reputation 
among  mariners  for  swimming. 

It   was  Trenna's   conviction  that   Kit  had 
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contrived  to  become  the  proprietor  of  Cook's 
Creek,  but  where  the  money  came  from  for 
the  advertisements,  which,  as  she  was  informed, 
were  now  constantly  appearing  in  the  news- 
papers in  connection  with  that  enterprise,  she 
could  not  conceive ;  for  it  seemed  that  Mr. 
Braithwaite  was  not  finding  it,  but  held  him- 
self aloof  from  the  undertaking  till  it  should 
take  some  more  mature  and  promising  shape. 
There  was  no  fear  of  her  wearing  out  her 
welcome  among  her  kind  friends  at  the  Knoll, 
but  she  reproached  herself  for  the  very 
comforts  she  enjoyed  there.  How  different, 
she  often  reflected  with  a  sigh,  must  be  her 
present  luxurious  lot  to  that  of  poor  Kit,  whom 
she  pictured  to  herself  in  some  miserable 
lodging,  pinched  for  the  mere  necessaries  of 
life,  and  rarely,  perhaps,  getting  a  good  meal 
save  at  Mr.   Braithwaite's   table.     She   knew. 
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too,  how  lie  resented  privation,  and  how  ill 
it  agreed  with  him.  There  are  some  folks 
to  whom  adversity  is  a  positive  benefit,  and 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  discipline  of  their 
minds ;  who  in  prosperity  wax  fat  and  kick, 
and  require,  as  it  were,  to  be  broken  to  harness 
by  reverses.  But  there  are  others  who,  so  far 
from  being  spoilt  by  the  gifts  of  fortune,  reflect 
her  smile  on  all  who  come  near  them.  One  of 
the  wisest  as  well  as  one  of  the  ^vittiest  of  men, 
and  who  never  shrank  from  telhng  the  truth, 
no  matter  how  opposed  it  was  to  conventional 
ideas,  affirms  that  he  was  '  a  better  and  happier 
man  for  every  guinea  he  acquired.'  They 
softened  his  heart  and  opened  his  hand ;  his 
nature  expanded  under  the  sunshine  of  good- 
fortune  hke  a  flower.  We  do  not  hear  that 
when  things  went  ill  with  him  he  became 
reckless  and  desperate  ;  but  this  is  a  result  at 
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least  as  common  as  to  be  '  disciplined  '  by  the 
frowns  of  Fate. 

Nothing  could  make  Christopher  Garston 
morose ;  nor  was  he  easily  depressed  by  mis- 
fortune. •  But  he  was  very  impatient  of  it,  and 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  a  conscience  upon 
small  means. 

These  considerations,  which  she  did  not 
blink,  even  to  herself,  caused  Trenna  great 
anxiety  of  mind.  Her  brother's  letters  alarmed 
her,  for  she  felt,  though  they  were  far  from 
rose-coloured,  that  they  represented  his  affairs 
in  a  better  light  than  he  himself  regarded 
them.  When  he  did  not  write  she  was  still 
more  perturbed  in  mind — she  knew  not  what 
evil  his  silence  concealed,  nor  what  catastrophe 
a  day  might  bring  forth. 

What  had  become  of  her  father  she  knew 
not.     It  was  rumoured  that  he  had  discharged 
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his  servants  and  left  Mogadion.  The  Grey 
House  was  shut  up.  She  had  seen  with  her 
own  eyes  its  bhnded  windows,  and  marked 
that  air  of  desolation  which  so  soon  falls  on  a 
habitation  that  has  lost  its  tenants.  She  had 
never  looked  for  hope  or  help  from  that 
quarter,  but  this  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
estrangement  and  desertion  appalled  her. 

Weeks  passed  by,  and  every  time  ]\Irs. 
Medway  asked  her  what  was  the  news  from 
Kit  she  found  it  more  difficult  to  answer  her. 
Presently  that  lady  received  a  letter  from 
Frank  Meade,  the  contents  of  which,  as  Trenna 
easily  guessed,  were  intended  for  her  eyes  at 
least  as  much  as  for  those  of  their  recipient. 
Frank  had  returned  to  town  after  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  and  was  hard  at  work.  He 
delighted  in  his  profession,  and,  besides,  had  a 
motive  for  his  exertion  known  only  to  himself. 
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thougli  not  unsuspected  by  at  least  one  other 
person.  Trenna,  indeed,  was  well  convinced, 
by  this  time,  that  he  had  resolved  to  win  Maud 
Med  way  for  his  wife.  The  knowledge  of  it 
was  hard  for  her  to  bear,  but  it  had  no  bitter- 
ness. Such  a  prize  could  now  never  have 
fallen  to  her  own  lot ;  Fortune's  wheel  had 
nothing  but  blanks  for  her ;  but  she  was  not 
one  to  play  the  dog  in  the  manger.  In  this 
matter  she  made,  as  it  were,  a  double  self- 
sacrifice.  Nothing,  in  many  ways,  would  have 
been  more  welcome  to  her  than  that  Kit  should 
become  Maud's  husband.  But  though,  as  we 
have  seen,  she  was  ready  at  all  hazards  to 
advance  his  interests  in  other  directions,  she 
had  here  drawn  the  line.  She  did  not  grudge 
him  the  wreck  of  her  own  happiness,  but  she 
was  resolute  to  prevent  that  of  her  friend 
splitting  on  the  same  rock. 
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As  a  brother,  Kit  had  many  defects,  but 
Trenna  was  content  with  him — her  love  for  him 
was  such  that  it  condoned  all  his  faults ;  but 
it  was  not  blind  to  them ;  and  she  could  not 
conceal  from  herself  that,  after  what  had 
happened  (so  she  softly  put  it  to  herself  when 
thinking  of  his  crime),  he  could  not  be  a  fitting 
husband  for  Maud  Med  way.  He  might  hold 
a  different  opinion  himself;  and  she  readily 
acquitted  him  of  having  any  sordid  aims  with 
respect  to  Maud ;  but,  entertaining,  as  she  did. 
the  conviction  in  question,  it  would,  she  felt, 
be  a  poor  return  for  the  lifelong  kindness  she 
had  received  from  her  friends  at  the  Knoll  to 
play  into  Kit's  hands  in  this  m.atter.  That  he 
rarely  lost  sight  of  an  object  till  he  had  accom- 
phshed  it,  she  was  well  aware  ;  nor  did  his 
silence  on  the  point  of  late  at  all  persuade  her 
that  he  had  given  it  up.     Nay,  there  were  some 
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things  in  Frank's  letter  which  (though  it  had 
no  such  meaning  for  others)  made  her  suspect 
that  Kit  had  it  still  in  his  mind.  Tlie  reference 
to  him  in  the  communication  to  Mrs.  Med  way- 
was  as  follows : — 

'  I  met  Garston  in  the  street  the  other  day, 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  He  was  looking 
a  little  thin  and  pale,  I  thought,  but  was  in 
excellent  spirits.  He  seemed  almost  certain  of 
getting  a  good  post  in  the  new  Mining  Company 
— probably  that  of  London  manager,  with  also 
a  share  of  the  contingent  profits.  He  spoke  of 
these  last  very  hopefully,  though  it  appears  that 
Cook's  Creek  is  really  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
Company's  operations.  The  old  mine,  he  tells 
me,  has  been  closely  surveyed  and  examined 
by  an  expert,  whose  report  is  very  favourable, 
though  it  will  be  necessary  to  expend  a  con- 
siderable sum   before  any  material  result  can 
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be  looked  for.  He  said,  in  his  bright  way,  that, 
though  he  was  beginning  as  '*  an  adventurer,"  he 
would  very  soon  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Cornwall ;  and,  when  he  next  comes  to  Moga- 
dion,  expects  to  be  greeted  with  an  address  from 
the  Corporation,  at  the  very  least,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  money  that  his  enterprise  will 
bring  into  the  town.  He  bade  me  assure  his 
old  friends  at  the  Knoll,  however,  that,  no 
matter  how  great  a  capitahst  he  may  become, 
he  will  always  be  afiable  to  them ;  and  I  am 
bound  to  add  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  he  has 
suffered  no  change  in  that  respect.' 

Between  the  hues  in  this  little  budgret  of 
news  Trenna  read  many  things.  First,  that 
Frank  had  made  the  best  of  his  meeting  with 
her  brother  to  cheer  her ;  secondly,  that  he  was 
breaking  to  the  Medways,  as  gently  as  he  could 
that  the  enterprise  in  which  Kit  was  involved 
T  2 
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was  really  the  mine  at  Cook's  Creek,  which 
everyone  at  Mogadion  believed  to  be  worthless ; 
thirdly,  that  Kit  had  by  no  means  such  hopes 
of  success  as  he  had  boasted  to  Frank,  since  he 
had  not  ventured  to  confide  them  to  herself; 
and,  fourthly,  that  if  fortune  should  favour  him, 
his  first  act  would  be  to  come  down  in  person, 
and  proclaim  the  fact. 

On  the  rest  of  the  household  at  the  Knoll 
the  news  from  Kit  had  precisely  the  efiect  which 
he  had  intended  it  to  have.  They  were  re- 
joiced to  hear  of  his  high  spirits  and  great  ex- 
pectations, and  at  once  became  converts  to  his 
views — as  regarded  at  least,  the  possibility  of 
Cook's  Creek  turning  out  an  El  Dorado.  Kit 
was  far  too  clever  to  be  taken  in  by  a  mere 
bubble  :  he  had  means  of  informing  himself  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  which  Mr.  Penryn  and  the 
Doctor — who  pooh-poohed  the  matter  as  con- 
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temptuously  as  ever — certainly  did  not  possess ; 
and  that  the  Creek  had  been  bought  for  hard 
cash  was  decidedly  a  proof  that  there  was  some- 
thing there  besides  stones  and  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  them.  Mark  himself  became  at  once 
a  partisan  of  the  enterprise — somewhat  to  the 
Eector's  alarm,  who  feared  that  his  affection 
for  his  friend  might  induce  him  to  give  the 
scheme  material  assistance. 

'  Kit,  my  dear  Mr.  Penryn,'  contended  his 
old  pupil,  '  although  energetic,  is  by  no  means 
imprudent,  and  is  the  very  last  man  to  sink  his 
money  in  a  quicksand.' 

'  At  all  events,  he  has  no  temptation  to  do 
so,'  was  the  Eector's  dry  rejoinder :  '  for  he  has 
none  to  sink.' 

'  He  has  his  time  and  talents,  which  are 
equally  valuable,'  answered  Mark,  indignantly. 

'Still,  when  one  has    sunk  them  there  are 
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more  where  they  came  from  :  with  one's  money 
it  is  not  so.  You  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
Mark,  that  any  responsible  connection  with 
that  Cook's  Creek  enterprise  in  the  case  of  a 
man  of  means  will  spell  Eiiin.' 

'  If  I  had  ten  thousand  pounds  of  my  own 
I  would  advance  it  cheerfully  to  further  Chris- 
topher Garston's  interests,  in  this  or  any  other 
way,'  answered  Mark,  vehemently ;  '  and  if  I 
lost  it  I  should  still  consider  myself  his  debtor.' 

'  Then  I  am  glad  you  have  not  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  that  your  mother  is  too  wise  and 
too  right-minded  to  give  you  ten  thousand 
pence  for  any  such  object,'  returned  the  Eector. 

Nothing  more  was  said  between  them,  but 
Mark  felt  that  he  had  been  nearer  the  brmk  of 
a  quarrel  with  his  old  tutor  than  he  had  ever 
been  in  his  life.  The  effect  of  the  Eector's  re- 
monstrance, or  rather  of  the  imprudent  terms 
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in  which  it  had  been  couched,  was  to  cause 
Mark  to  write  to  Kit,  at  once  offering  him  all 
the  aid  that  lay  in  his  power,  both  in  purse  and 
person. 

To  this  Kit  replied  in  terms  of  reciprocal 
affection.     '  Your  letter  gave  me  infinite  plea- 
sure ;  it  is  not  what  one's  friends  can  do  for  us 
that  gives  us  such  pleasure  in  them,  but  the 
conviction   of    their    willingness   to    serve    us 
Pecuniary  help   I   do   not  need,    dear   Mark, 
though  I  may  make  some  use  of  the  personal 
influence  you  so  kindly  offer ;  but  encourage- 
ment such  as  your   letter   gives   me   is   most 
welcome.     I  am  coming  down  in  a  day  or  two 
to  Mogadion,  but,  as  it  will  be  on  business,  I 
cannot    accept — that    is,    as     a     lodger — th 
hospitahty   of  the   Knoll,  but  must  make  the 
Crown  my  head- quarters.     Until  then,  and  for 
ever  afterwards,  I  am  your  affectionate  friend.' 
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The  same  post  brouglit  a  letter  from  Kit  to 
Trenna,  written  in  exuberant  spirits  and  inclos- 
ing the  prospectus  of  the  new  Company,  '  now 
complete,  save  that  it  wants  the  name  of  a  local 
magnate  or  two.  You  will  observe  how  it  dif- 
fers from  that  which  afforded  Mr.  Penryn  so 
much  amusement.'  And,  indeed,  there  was  now 
quite  a  long  list  of  directors,  among  which,  un- 
derlined with  red  ink  to  drav/  her  special  atten- 
tion to  it,  was  the  nameof  Braithwaite  Brothers, 
Lombard  Street.  Moreover,  there  was  some  in- 
formation concerning  the  mine  itself,  which  had 
not  appeared  in  the  previous  draft,  or,  as  Kit 
termed  it,  the  pilot  balloon. 

'Operations  have  already  commenced  at 
Cook's  Creek. 

'  The  report  of  the  local  engineer  is  all  that 

can  be  desired.     It  has  been  found  practicable 

o  utilise  some  of  the  old  machinery,  which  has 
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greatly  reduced  the  origmal  estimate  of  the 
workmg  expenses.  The  first  output  may  be 
confidently  looked  for  in  a  few  weeks.' 

It  was  this  part  of  the  prospectus — which 
she  folded  up  and  put  aside  without  speaking 
of  it — thai  most  attracted  Trenua's  attention. 
As  it  happened,  Mrs.  Medway  and  Maud  were 
going  to  lunch  that  day  at  General  Munden's, 
an  expedition  which  she  had  declined  to  join, 
upon  the  ground  of  indisposition — she  was  '  in- 
disposed,' indeed,  for  any  such  visiting — so  that, 
supposing  she  could  get  rid  of  Mark,  which 
would  hardly  be  difficult,  she  would  have  almost 
the  whole  day  to  herself. 

No  sooner  was  the  pony-carriage  that  con- 
veyed the  two  ladies  out  of  sight  than  Trenna 
equipped  herself  for  the  walk  she  had  in  her 
mind :  it  was  of  considerable  length,  and  she 
would  lose  her  lunch  by  starting  so  early.     She 
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stepped  into  the  dining-room  on  her  way  out 
to  make  a  depredation  on  the  biscuit-tin.  She 
did  not  see  that  Mark  was  sitting  there  behind 
the  fire-screen,  and  his  unexpected  observation, 
'  Eat,  but  don't  pocket,'  filled  her  with  such 
confusion  as  to  give  her  the  appearance  of  one 
convicted  of  an  actual  crime. 

'  Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you 
here  ?  '  she  ejaculated. 

'  That  is  what  all  criminals  say  when  the 
policeman  detects  them  in  flagrante  delicto^  re- 
turned Mark.  '  I  am  here  on  guard  ;  but  if  I 
once  set  to  work  at  my  books  I  should  forget  you. 
My  instructions  are  to  make  myself  agreeable 
to  Miss  Trenna  Garston,  and  on  no  account  to 
let  her  mope  or  leave  the  house  without  my 
company.  I've  given  myself  a  holiday  from 
my  magnum  opus  for  that  very  purpose.' 
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'  But  I  am  going  a  long  walk,  Mark  :  much 
too  long  for  your  taste.' 

'  Never  mind ;  if  I  walk  till  I  drop  I  sliall 
walk  with  you.  I  am  not  going  to  neglect  the 
History  for  mere  enjoyment  at  the  fireside. 
Come  on.' 

It  was  plain  that  Mark  had  nerved  himself 
for  self-sacrifice  :  and  when  for  once  in  a  way 
a  man  does  that,  he  doesn't  like  to  be  disap- 
pointed. Trenna  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
answered  gravely,  as  if  to  some  question  in  her 
own  mind  rather  than  to  her  companion, 
'  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  so.  Let  us  go  to- 
gether, then,  to  Cook's  Creek.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXXV. 
cook's  creek. 

Ir  sometimes  happens,  although  a  woman  may- 
be young  and  fair,  agreeable  to  a  man  in  many 
ways,  and  enjoying  his  esteem  and  regard,  that 
that  man  says  to  himself,  when  thinking  of  her, 
'  Now  if  there  were  not  another  woman  in  the 
world  I  could  never  marry  that  w^oman.' 

I  doubt  whether,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, a  woman  ever  goes  quite  so  far  as 
respects  one  of  the  other  sex ;  but  a  similar 
feeling  is  nevertheless  experienced.  She 
regards  him  readily  enough  as  a  friend,  and 
even  as  a  brother,  but  carefully  abstains  from 
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picturing  him  to  herself  as  a  lover.  Without 
being  at  all  repugnant  to  one  another,  there 
may  be  something,  in  short,  wanting  in  man  or 
woman,  whether  it  is  of  earthly  or  Divme, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  mutual  flame. 
However  warm  may  be  the  friendship  between 
them — indeed,  the  greater  the  friendship, 
strange  to  say,  the  stronger  is  this  feeling  of 
recoil — it  is  never  transmuted  into  the  least 
atom  of  love. 

Thus  it  was  with  Mark  Medway  and 
Trenna  Garston.  Thrown  together  early  in 
life,  they  had,  as  children,  regarded  one 
another  as  brother  and  sister,  and  subsequent 
familiarity  had  only  strengthened  them  in  that 
relation.  Mark,  indeed,  had  only  looked  at 
one  woman  in  his  life  ^vith  eyes  of  love,  and 
of  that,  as  we  know,  he  had  bitterly  repented  ; 
and  though  Trenna  was   dear  to  him  on  her 
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own  account,  she  was  dearer  to  him  as  Kit's 
sister,  who,  in  his  absence,  as  was  just  now  the 
case,  reminded  him  in  her  every  glance  and 
motion  of  his  beloved  friend.  If  Trenna,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been  compelled  to  reveal 
what  she  thought  of  Mark,  she  would  have 
confessed  she  liked  him  best  as  the  staunch 
ally  and  admirer  of  her  brother.  She  knew 
him,  indeed,  to  be  good  and  honest  and  kind, 
which  was  a  sufficient  passport  to  her  affec- 
tions :  but  he  was  too  much  of  a  dreamer  to 
suit  her  woman's  fancy.  There  was  not 
enough  stuff  in  him  to  make  her  ideal  of  what 
a  man  should  be. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  was  not 
the  least  danger  in  the  way  of  flirtation  in  the 
fact  of  these  two  young  people  being  left  alone 
together,  or  in  their  undertaking  in  each  other's 
company  the  long  and  lonely  walk  which  lay 
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before  them.     For,   as   Dr.    Meade   had   said, 
Cook's  Creek  was  a  very  out-of-the-way  spot, 
approached   by   roads    leading   nowhere   else, 
save  to  a  few  homesteads,  and   passing  over 
desolate    wolds    and    moors.      It    was    more 
practicable  in  wmter  than  in  summer,  for  the 
frost    made    the   morasses   passable,   and   the 
blasts  dried  and  withered  the  rank  grasses,  but 
anything  more  dreary  and  lonesome  than  the 
landscape  in  its  February  garb  it  was  difficult 
to  imagine.     It  did  not  rain,  but  the  sky  was 
heavy  and  dull,  and  the  chiU  wind  had  '  built 
up  everywhere  an  under-roof  of  doleful  grey. 
Here  and  there,  in  some  spot  even  more  un- 
frequented than  the  rest  of  the  way,  they  put 
up    a    solitary   snipe,   but   otherwise,    above, 
aroimd,  beneath  them,  there  was  no  sign  of 
life. 

'  There    are    not   many   distractions   here- 
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abouts  to  tempt  Kit's  miners  from  their  work,' 
observed  Mark,  as  tliey  climbed  the  last  treeless 
hill  that  lay  between  them  and  their  journey's 
end.  They  had  talked  at  intervals  on  many 
subjects  on  their  way,  and  of  course  of  Kit,  but, 
as  if  by  mutual  consent,  the  topic  of  the  mine 
had  up  to  this  moment  been  avoided.  They 
both  had  their  doubts  of  it :  Trenna  had  even  a 
secret  doubt  of  its  existence.  They  were  hke 
two  doctors  called  in  to  consult  together  on 
some  precarious  case,  and,  travelhng  in  company, 
prudently  refrain  from  speaking  on  the  matter 
in  hand  till  they  have  seen  the  patient. 

It  had  not  been  Trenna's  intention  to  ask 
Mark's  opinion  on  Kit's  new  venture.  He  had 
volunteered  and  even  insisted  on  bearing  her 
company  to  the  scene  of  its  operations,  and 
must  now  needs  have  his  say.  On  the  whole 
she    was    sriad    of  it,   for   it   would    oive    her 
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an  opportunity  such  as  she  could  scarcely  have 
hoped  for  of  giving  him  her  views  on  the 
matter. 

As  regarded  her  own  fortunes  in  the  future, 
Kit  was  welcome  to  take  his  own  way  in  the 
world,  with  whatever  consequences  it  might  be 
fraught ;  but  she  was  resolutely  determmed 
that  no  member  of  that  loving  household  at  the 
Knoll  should  suffer  through  his  recklessness  or 
imprudence. 

That  '  Kit's  miners '  in  her  companion's 
remarks  jarred  upon  her  :  it  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  whole  enterprise  owed  its  being  to  her 
brother,  which,  though  it  was  only  too  likely 
that  it  did,  she  was  ill  pleased  should  be  taken 
for  granted. 

'You  must  remember,  Mark,  that  Kit  is 
less  master  than  man  here,'  she  answered,  re- 
provingly.    '  It   requires    capital   to    start   an 
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undertaking  of  this  kind,  and  he  has  no  know- 
ledge of  mining  matters.  He  must  needs,  there  - 
fore,  be  in  the  hands  of  others.  It  would  be 
hard  indeed  to  hold  him  responsible  should  the 
afiair  be  a  failure.' 

'  Let  us  hope,  however,  it  will  not  be  a 
failure,'  replied  Mark,  cheerfully.  '  Here  we 
are  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Now,  whereabouts 
is  the  mine,  I  wonder  ?  ' 

If  he  expected  to  see  chimneys  and  store- 
houses, and  the  whole  landscape  before  him  a 
human  ant-hill  of  bustle  and  handiwork,  he 
must  have  wondered  very  much. 

Beneath  them  a  valley  of  considerable 
extent  sloped  down  to  the  sea.  On  one  side  of 
it  had  stood  a  wood,  but  this  had  been  cut  down 
(perhaps  to  make  the  ship  that  had  never  gone 
to  sea),  save  a  few  large  stumps  looking  like 
gigantic    toadstools.     The   earth   appeared   to 
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produce  nothing  but  large  stones,  which  grew 
very  fine  and  large  indeed  when  it  neared  the 
beach.  In  the  midst  of  them,  after  much 
searching,  the  eye  fell  upon  a  little  hut,  from 
the  chimney  of  w^hich  smoke  was  issuing.  This 
was  the  office  of  the  Cook's  Creek  ^linins^ 
Company  :  a  large  black  speck  beside  it  was 
the  mine. 

'  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  going  on,* 
observed  Mark  ;  '  perhaps  it's  the  dinner-hour.' 

Trenna  answered  nothing :  that  one  glance 
from  the  hill- top  had  been  enough  for  her. 
The  Cook's  Creek  ]\iine  was  '  a  sham  and  a 
delusion,'  and  only  too  probably  '  a  snare.'  It 
bore  failure  upon  the  face  of  it,  if  that  can  be 
called  failure  which  resulted  from  so  impotent 
an  attempt  at  success. 

'  Perhaps  the  workmen  are  in  the  mine,' 
suggested  Mark. 

r  2 
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'  Perhaps,'  she  answered,  wearily.  '  Let  us 
go  down  to  it.' 

In  her  secret  heart  she  began  to  doubt 
whether  there  was  a  mine — whether  the  hole 
was  deep  enough  to  conceal  any  workmen. 
Was  it  possible  that  a  mere  prospectus,  how- 
ever glowing,  with  such  material  as  this  to 
work  upon,  or  to  pretend  to  work  upon,  could 
deceive  anybody?  Certainly  not,  if  any  in- 
tending subscriber  to  the  undertaking  should 
come  to  look  at  his  proposed  investment  with 
his  own  eyes.  But  would  they  come  to  look 
at  it  ?  She  remembered  that  it  was  pointed  out 
as  being  among  the  superior  attractions  of  the 
mine  that  it  was  not  in  South  America,  as  other 
mines  were  in  which  the  public  were  only  too 
often  induced  to  sink  their  hard-earned  gains, 
but  in  their  native  land,  open  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  every  one.     '  We  court  investigation,' 
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said  the  prospectus.  But  how  uuhkely  it  was 
that  the  invitation  would  be  accepted  !  The 
place  was  nine  miles  from  Mogadion,  and 
totally  unknown  to  the  majority  of  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  it  was  three  hundred  miles  from  London, 
where  the  greater  part  of  its  '  adventm^ers  ' 
resided.  For  one  that  would  take  the  journey 
to  the  mme  a  hundred  Avould  take  the  printed 
representations  on  trust.  To  the  agricultural 
eye  the  spot  was  worthless  ;  but  to  the  com- 
mercial eye — or  to  that  not  uncommon  variety 
of  it  that  looks  to  profits  without  regard  to 
principle — the  situation  had  its  advantages.  It 
w^as  admirably  adapted  for  the  proceedings  of 
a  bubble  company. 

As  they  drew  near  to  the  hut  a  man  in 
broadcloth  emerged  from  it,  smoking  a  cigar. 
He  was  a  tall,  stout,  vulgar-lookmg  fellow, 
with  black  whiskers,  which  met  in  a  '  Xewo^ate 
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frill '  under  his  chin.  He  took  off  his  hat,  in 
compliment,  presumably,  to  Trenna's  presence, 
with  an  exaggerated  bow,  as  they  drew  near. 

'  I  beg  pardon,'  he  said,  in  a  pompous 
voice,  addressing  Mark,  '  but  you  are  doubtless 
unaware  that  you  are  trespassing.  This  is  the 
property  of  the  Cook's  Creek  Mining  Company, 
of  which  I  am  the  humble  representative.' 

'The  engineer?'  inquired  Mark,  with  a 
smile  he  could  not  suppress  at  the  idea  of  the 
right  of  way  through  such  a  wilderness  being 
disputed. 

'  No :  the  local  agent.  My  name  is 
Archibald  Martin — at  your  service.' 

'  Dear  me  !  if  you  had  not  told  me  that,' 
said  Mark,  simply,  '  I  could  have  sworn  your 
name  was  Brabazon.  T  seem  to  remember  you 
quite  well  at  Ludlow's.' 

'  I  never  was  at  Ludlow  in  my  life,  Mr. 
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Med  way :  there  must  be  some  mistake.  Per- 
haps you  have  made  another  in  coming  to  the 
Creek  for  shares  ;  that  is  altogether  irregular  : 
your  apphcation  must  be  made  in  writing  to 
the  Directors  in  Lombard  Street.' 

'  We  had  no  intention  of  that  kind,  I  assure 
you,'  answered  Mark,  drily ;  '  our  motive,  I 
must  confess,  was  mere  curiosity.  We  wished 
to  see  the  works.' 

'At  present  that  is  impossible,'  returned 
the  agent.  '  Everything  is  just  now  in  em- 
bryo :  the  plant  has  not  yet  come  down  from 
London.' 

Trenna,  who,  thanks  to  her  brother,  was 
not  altogether  ignorant  of  slang  terms,  thought 
to  herself,  '  There  I  disagree  with  you.  If  Kit 
was  here,  and  an  independent  witness,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  recognise  "  the  plant " 
from  London.' 
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'  I  am  sorry  our  visit  lias  been  paid  so 
early,'  said  Mark,  civilly  :  '  but  we  have  come 
a  long  distance.  I  hope  you  will  let  us  see 
what  there  is  to  be  seen.' 

'  I  dare  not  do  it,  sir,'  exclaimed  the  agent, 
throwing  up  a  pair  of  large  fat  hands  adorned 
with  rings  :  '  it  is  contrary  to  orders.  Any  in- 
vestigation of  the  works  in  their  present  un- 
finished state  would  give  you  a  most  unfavour- 
able and  false  impression.' 

'There  is  something  in  that,'  admitted 
Mark,  who  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  spy 
out  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  Since  Kit  was 
concerned  in  the  undertaking  he  was  unwilling 
to  be  convinced  of  its  worthlessness  :  it  was 
characteristic  of  him  to  prefer  to  hope  for  the 
best  rather  than  to  learn  the  worst. 

'  Perhaps  if  you  knew  my  name,  Mr. 
Martin,'    said    Trenna,    quietly,    'you    would 
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reconsider  your  decision.  I  am  Miss  Garston, 
sister  to  Mr.  Christopher  Garston,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  mine,  I  beheve.' 

'  Indeed ! '  The  agent  looked  at  her  with 
great  curiosity.  '  So  you  are  the  Miss  Trenna 
of  whom  I  have  often  heard  my  friend  Garston 
speak.' 

Mark  turned  crimson  with  anger  :  first,  that 
he  should  speak  of  Kit  as  his  friend  ;  secondly, 
that  he  should  have  addressed  Kit's  sister  so 
familiarly.  Of  this,  however,  Mr.  Martin  per- 
ceived nothing  :  his  eyes  were  riveted  upon 
Trenna.  '  To  be  sure,'  he  continued,  '  you  are 
as  like  Christopher  Garston  as  one  pea  is  like 
another.  I  ought  to  have  known  you  for  his 
sister  at  first  sight.'  Notwithstanding  his 
recognition  of  her,  however,  he  still  hesitated 
to  comply  with  her  request.  Trenna  guessed 
the   reason ;    he  was  wondering  whether   she 
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possessed  her  brother's  confidence — whether  it 
would  be  safe  to  show  her  the  poor  beginnings 
of  the  Cook's  Creek  venture. 

'My  brother  has  no  secrets  from  me,  Mr. 
Martin,'  she  said,  smihng.  '  Mr.  Med  way, 
here,  is  his  intimate  friend;  we  are  both 
Cornish  bred,  and  do  not  expect  to  see  in  a 
new  mine  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  Great 
Devon  Consols  or  the  Botallack.' 

'Well,  well,  if  you  must,  you  must,'  re- 
turned the  agent ;  '  but  it's  like  showing  you 
a  clock  without  the  works  :  there  are  really  no 
works.  A  few  men  are  performing  the  mere 
pieliminary  operations — that  is  all.' 

He  led  the  way  to  the  back  of  the  hut, 
where  a  great  hole  was  gaping ;  it  was  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  about  thirty  feet  or  so,  where  it 
became  filled  up  with  rubbish.  '  All  that  has 
to  come  out,  of  course.     It  will  be  done  in  a 
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few  days,  as  soon  as  the  machinery  arrives. 
The  lodes  are  known  to  be  very  rich.  The 
"  eyes  "  of  the  mine  have  never  been  picked  out.' 
Trenna  knew  that  this  was  the  technical 
expression  for  the  lodes  left  in  a  mine  to 
fiurnish  a  steady  supply  of  ore  wdien  other  parts 
of  it  should  prove  unproductive ;  but  Mr. 
Martin,  she  observed,  used  the  phrase  as  her 
parrot  would  have  done :  he  was  evidently 
proud  of  the  possession  of  it.  '  We  have  the 
eyes  to  begin  with,  till  we  get  our  ordinary 
output,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  enormous,' 
he  went  on.  Trenna  nodded,  but  added  to 
herself,  '  This  is  no  miner.  How  could  Kit  be 
so  foolish  as  to  send  such  a  man  down  here — 
with  a  velvet  waistcoat  and  a  gold  chain,  too 
— to  play  his  part  so  ill  ?  '  Then  she  reflected, 
with  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  that  this  man's 
very  ignorance  might  under  some  circumstances 
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be  his  recommendation.  Perhaps  he  believed 
in  the  mine,  which  certainly  no  man  with  any 
pretence  to  be  a  genuine  '  adventurer '  would 
have  done.  He  went  on,  with  great  fluency 
and  a  plausible  manner,  to  dilate  upon  the 
prospects  of  the  undertaking.  '  We  have  not 
got  our  staff  yet,  nor  even  our  men.  Those 
fellows  yonder  are  marking  out  the  site  for  the 
reverberatory  furnace.'  He  pointed  to  two 
men,  with  a  spade  and  a  wheelbarrow  with 
but  one  leg.  Trenna  wondered  whether  that 
was  '  the  old  machinery '  the  utilisation  of 
which  had  so  greatly  '  decreased  the  estimate 
of  working  expenses.'  The  men  could  hardly 
dig  the  stones  lay  so  thick  in  Cook's  Creek, 
but  between  every  other  stroke  had  to  use 
their  pickaxes.  '  The  reverberatory  furnace, 
as  you  are  doubtless  aware,'  continued  Mr. 
Martin,  speaking  like  a  popular  lecturer,  '  is 
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necessary  for  the  deposition  of  the  tin.  Cook's 
Creek  Mine  is  nominally  a  tin  mine,  but  is  also 
extraordinarily  rich  in  copper  ore.  The  two 
are  commonly  found  in  close  juxtaposition,  as 
I  will  presently  show  you.  The  space  to  the 
left  will  be  occupied  by  an  engine  of  one- 
thousand  horse  power.  The  ladders  used  in  the 
old  workings  will  be  dispensed  with  and  their 
place  supphed  by  ascending  rods.  That  is, 
briefly,  what  is  to  take  place.  Our  first  out- 
put is  confidently  looked  for  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks.' 

Mr.  Martin  had  evidently  here  come  to  the 
end  of  his  tether,  and  was  falhng  back  on  the 
prospectus. 

'  It  is  all  very  interesting,'  said  Mark,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  say,  and  feeling  ex- 
quisitely uncomfortable.  He  felt  that  there 
was  something  wrong,  and  trembled  for  Kit, 
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who,  he  feared,  had  rashly  connected  himself 
with  an  enterprise  about  which,  with  all  his 
cleverness,  he  must  needs  be  technically 
ignorant.  He  knew  nothing  about  such 
matters  himself,  but  he  felt  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  warn  Kit.  He  was  about  to  turn 
homeward  with  a  sigh  when  Mr.  Martin 
beckoned  them  into  the  office,  and  cautiously 
closed  the  door  behind  them. 

'  Now,  look  here,'  he  said,  addressing  him- 
self to  Mark,  '  I  would  not  show  these  things 
to  everybody,  but  only  to  one  like  you,  who 
are  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Garston.'  He 
pointed  to  a  deal  table,  on  which  were  various 
specimens  of  metal.  'That  is  our  black  tin, 
and  that  is  our  white.  Here,  you  see,  are  great 
nuggets  of  tin  and  copper  in  conjunction. 
Now,  you  would  scarcely  believe  that  within 
these  last  few  days,  and  with  the  very  imper- 
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feet — urn — machinery  we  at  present  possess, 
we  have  already  extracted  what  you  see  here. 
"  Eyes "  indeed !  They  would  make  some 
people  open  their  eyes  and  mouths  too,  if  they 
could  only  see  them.  We  don't  want  the 
shares  to  run  up  too  quickly  to  a  premium. 
"  Slow  and  sure,"  that's  our  motto.  I  don't 
want  to  boast,  but  this  time  next  year,  as  sure 
as  my  name  is  Archibald  Martin,  the  Cook's 
Creek  Mine  shares  ^vill  be  higher  than  any  in 
Great  Britain.' 

'  Let  us  hope  so,  at  all  events,'  rephed 
Mark,  in  as  cheerful  a  tone  as  he  could  muster. 
His  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  ground,  but 
Trenna,  looking  at  the  agent  with  fixed,  in- 
credulous eyes,  beheld  him,  to  her  horror  and 
disgust,  wink  at  her.  It  was  not  an  amorous 
wink — under  the  circumstances  she  would 
almost  have  preferred  it  to  have  been  so :  it 
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was  the  sort  of  wink  which  one  rogue  may  be 
supposed  to  give  another  in  the  presence  of 
some  yokel  on  whom  they  are  together  playing 
off  some  trick.  It  said,  as  plainly  as  an  eye 
could  speak,  '  If  all  fools  were  like  this  fool, 
the  Cook's  Creek  Mine  would  be  a  fortune  to 
you  and  me/ 
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teenj^a's  appeal. 

Mr.  Archibald  Marti^^  althougli  he  was  held 
by  his  admirers  to  be  a  sharp  fellow,  acknow- 
ledged even  by  his  enemies  to  possess  some 
cunning,  and  thought  by  himself  to  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly clever  man,  was,  as  we  are  aware,  by 
no  means  correct  in  his  reckoning  when  he  set 
down  Mark  Medway  as  a  fool.  He  was  not 
even  right  in  imagining  that  he  had  imposed 
upon  him  as  respected  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  afiairs  of  the  Cook's  Creek  Mining 
Company,  though  there  were  circumstances — 
quite   beyond    Mr.   Martin's  comprehension — 
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whicli  prompted  Mark  to  think  of  them  as  well 
as  he  could.  To  have  imagined  that  there  was 
fraud  in  the  matter  was  impossible  for  him, 
since  that  would  have  reflected  upon  Kit ;  but  so 
much  of  suspicion  had  been  aroused  as  moved 
him — as  Trenna  and  he  climbed  in  silence,  and 
with  desponding  steps,  that  stony  hill  together — 
to  dwell  upon  their  late  companion  rather  than 
upon  the  mine  itself. 

'  That  gentleman  with  the  riDgs  and  watch- 
chain,'  he  presently  remarked,  *  does  not 
impress  me  favourably,  Trenna.' 

'  Nor  me,'  was  the  grave  rejoinder. 
'  I  cannot  dispossess  myself  of  the  impression 
that  I  have  known  him  before,  when  he  was 
not  so  gorgeously  decorated.' 

'  He  certainly  knew  you^  Mark,  for  he 
addressed  you  as  "  Mr.  Medway "  before  I 
mentioned  your  name.' 
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'  To  be  sure,  so  he  did  ;  I  didn't  notice  that. 
I  might,  however,  have  been  pointed  out  to 
him  in  Mogadion.' 

Trenna  shook  her  head.  '  No  ;  I  observed 
him  narrowly,  and  I  saw  it  was  a  shp  of 
the  tongue,  of  which  he  repented  the  next 
moment.  His  pretence,  too,  of  taking  your 
"  at  Ludlow's  "  for  ''  at  Ludlow  "  was  ingenious, 
but  it  was  a  failure.  Who  was  this  Mr. 
Brabazon  ? ' 

'  An  usher  at  the  school.  Not  a  very 
respectable  person,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Kit — for 
I  was  too  young  to  be  a  judge  of  that — used 
to  tell  me  as  much.  It  was  a  great  piece  of 
impertinence  in  him,  if  he  really  is  Brabazon, 
to  call  dear  Kit  his  friend.' 

'  Misery,  that  is  to  say,  poverty,'  observed 
Trenna,  gravely,  '  makes  us  familiar  ^\'ith 
persons^  as  well  as  things,  for  whom  we  have 
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little  liking.  That  fellow  would  not  have  dared 
to  talk  as  he  did ' — to  wirik  as  he  did  was  what 
she  was  saying  to  herself,  for  the  humiliation  of 
the  man's  having  tacitly  made  a  confidante  of 
her,  and  against  Mark,  of  all  men,  had  wounded 
her  to  the  quick — '  unless  he  had  some  hold  on 
Kit.' 

'  Hold  on  him  ! '  answered  Mark,  quickly, 
and  coming  to  a  full  stop.  'What  do  you  mean, 
Trenna?  I  am  quite  sure  that  Kit  has  never 
done  anything  to  be  ashamed  of  or  which  he 
fears  another  should  speak  about.  The  dear 
old  fellow  has  his  faults,  perhaps  ' — that 
'  perhaps  '  was  quite  touching  :  he  seemed  to 
apologise  for  admitting  that  his  friend  was 
human — '  but  they  are  all  on  the  surface.' 

'  That  is  true,'  acquiesced  Trenna.  '  His 
frank  speech  and  natural  manner  often  cause 
people  to  misjudge  him.' 
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'  Of  course  they  do,'  replied  Mark,  enthusi- 
astically. '  He  carries  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  ; 
that  is  why,  though  they  are  far  from  being 
daws,  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Penryn  have  never 
appreciated  him.  The  idea  of  Kit's  having  a 
secret  belonging  to  him  is  preposterous  :  he 
would  tell  it  to  the  first  person  he  met,  or,  if  he 
met  nobody,  to  the  parrot.' 

'  Still,  my  dear  Mark,  he  may  have  secrets 
which  are  not  his  own,  and  which  this  man 
shares  with  him.  We  are  quite  certain  that 
it  is  not  friendship  that  has  drawn  them 
together.' 

'  Secrets !     What  secrets  ?  ' 

'  Well,  you  must  not  suppose  that  I  wish  to 
say  anything  against  dear  Kit,  but  these  specu- 
lations are  so  difierent  from  ordinary  schemes. 
Every  device  is  used  to  inflate  them  :  things 
are  put  forward  to  enhance  their  value  to  the 
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public  which  ought  not  to  have  that  effect  at 
all.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  admitted  Mark,  striking  the 
pebbles  impatiently  with  his  stick. 

'  And  what  is  worse,  things  are  kept  back. 
When  a  man  finds  himself  committed  to  a 
scheme  of  this  sort  he  scarcely  knows  where  to 
stop  as  regards  keeping  silence.' 

'  I  understand  that,'  said  Mark.  '  There  is 
a  certain  es'prit  de  corps  which  makes  a  partisan 
of  him.  He  doesn't  see  what  is  objectionable, 
as  an  outsider  does,  or  he  takes  rose-coloured 
views  of  it.  It  is  wrong  In  one  sense,  but  to 
some  extent  he  is  driven  to  it — noblesse  oblige' 

Trenna  looked  at  him  with  softened  eyes. 
It  moved  her  to  hear  this  man,  himself  the  very 
soul  of  honour,  and  who  would,  on  the  very 
instant  of  detecting  it,  have  proclaimed  from 
the  house-tops   the  falsehood  of  any   scheme 
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with  wliich  he  had  been  himself  connected, 
thus  making  excuses  beforehand  for  the  possible 
frailty  of  his  friend. 

'  Just  so,  dear  Mark.  There  are,  of  course, 
degrees  of  wrong-doing — of  (^mission  and  com- 
mission. When  that  man  yonder,  for  example, 
affirmed  that  before  the  year  was  out  the  shares 
of  his  mine  would  be  at  as  high  a  premium 
as  those  of  any  in  Great  Britain,  he  told  a 
gratuitous  and  superfluous  falsehood.' 

'  Nay,  he  said  he  was  as  sure  of  it  as  that 
his  name  was  Archibald  Martin,  that  was  all,' 
observed  Mark,  shly.  The  remark  was  more 
characteristic  of  Kit  than  of  himself;  but  the 
fact  was,  as  Trenna  guessed,  that  Mark  just 
now  preferred  not  to  be  serious,  in  order  to 
escape  from  certain  considerations  which, 
though  he  affected  to  treat  them  lightly,  gavi^ 
him  grave  discomfort  and  concern. 
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'  My  dear  Mark,'  she  rejoined  earnestly, 
'  you  cannot  suppose  that  this  topic  is  welcome 
to  me  ;  in  any  other  case  but  yours,  indeed,  I 
should  say  that  it  must  needs  be  much  more 
painful  to  me  than  to  you,  but  you  love  Kit  so 
dearly  that  I  am  not  even  sure  of  that.  It  is 
solely  for  your  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  those 
dear  to  you  (though  hardly  less  dear  to  me), 
that  I  pursue  it.  There  is  no  knovsring  to  what 
lengths  this  es'prit  de  corps,  as  you  charitably 
term  it,  of  dear  Kit's  may  lead  him.  It  is 
possible  he  may  have  persuaded  himself  that 
this  scheme  is  a  sound  one :  a  staif  to  trust  to 
instead  of  a  sharp  reed  that  will  wound  the 
hand  of  any  one  who  leans  on  it ;  and,  if  so 
convinced,  he  may  use  his  wondrous  powers  of 
persuasion  to  convince  others.  I  entreat  you 
not  to  listen  to  him,  charm  he  never  so  wisely. 
Mark,  Mark ' — here  she  seized  his  wrist,  and 
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confronted  him  with  entreating  eyes — '  I 
implore  it ! ' 

'  My  dear  Trenna,  do  not  fear,'  he  answered, 
smihng.  '  The  risk  has  been  run — if  there  were 
any  risk — and  is  over.  It  is  not  a  week  ago 
smce  I  offered  him  all  the  assistance — not 
much,  goodness  knows  ! — which  I  could  give 
him  in  this  very  enterprise  ;  and  he  refused  it ! ' 

'  Thank  Heaven,  thank  Heaven  for  that ! ' 
exclaimed  Trenna,  earnestly. 

'  It  is  quite  right  to  be  thankful  for  even 
the  smallest  mercies,'  said  Mark,  coldly.  '  But 
really,  to  hear  you  talk,  Trenna,  and  if  I  didn't 
know  both  him  and  you,  one  would  think 
your  brother  was  a  robber  ! ' 

Trenna  turned  deadly  pale.  It  was  so 
terrible  to  her  to  hear  such  loving  trust  mis- 
placed that  she  shrank  from  the  contradiction 
that  was  expected  of  her. 
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'  If  he  were,'  she  said  quickly,  and  with  a 
forced  smile, '  he  would  rob  all  the  world  round 
before  he  robbed  you.  No,  Mark,  of  course 
he  would  never  designedly  injure  you  or  yours. 
But  he  might  do  so  undesignedly,  and  even 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  doing  you  a 
benefit.  There  is  something  in  the  Bible 
against  being  surety  even  for  a  friend ;  I  used 
to  know  it  once.' 

'  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela^  put  in  Mark, 
still  highly  displeased.  'I  have  heard  all 
about  that  from  Kit,  and  it  is  the  only  matter 
on  which  he  and  I  ever  had  any  serious  dis- 
agreement. 

'  Leave  thou  thy  sister,  when  she  prays, 
Her  early  Heaven,  her  happy  views, 
Nor  thou  with  shadowed  hint  confuse 
A  life  that  leads  melodious  days, 

is  good  advice  in  my  opinion,' 
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'  It  may  be  so,'  she  answered,  with  a  sigh, 
'though  my  days.  Heaven  knows,  could 
hardly  have  been  called  "  melodious."  But  we 
wander  from  the  point.  I  say  that  when 
Solomon  wrote  against  suretyship  he  had  had 
no  experience  of  an  unlimited  company,  or  he 
would  have  expressed  himself  even  more 
strongly.  I  know  httle  of  these  things,  but  I 
know  that.  You  say  you  had  not  much  to 
offer  him.  I  tell  you  that  to  risk  a  hundred 
pounds  in  such  an  enterprise  as  that  of  Cook's 
Creek  would  be  as  disastrous  as  to  risk  ten 
thousand.' 

'  My  dear  Trenna,  you  must  be  the  writer 
of  the  "  City  "  article  in  the  Mogadion  Gazette,' 
returned  Mark,  smiling.  '  You  talk  like  a 
book— the  "  Eeady  Keckoner."  ' 

'  Mark,   Mark,'    she    cried,   wringing    her 
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hands  in  piteous  entreaty,  '  for  the  sake  of  all 
you  hold  dear  on  earth  do  not  treat  this  matter 
lightly!' 

'  But,  my  dear  Trenna,'  he  answered  gently, 
'have  I  not  already  told  you  that  Kit  has 
refused  my  aid  ? 

'Then  promise  me  you  will  not  offer  it 
again.' 

'  Very  good  :  I  do  promise  it.' 

'  And  that  if  he  asks  you  for  pecuniary 
help — notwithstanding  that  he  has  already 
declined  it — ^promise  me  also  that  you  will 
deny  him.' 

'  Nay,  that  is  too  much :  My  purse  is  my 
friend's,  and  so  far  as  it  will  stretch ' 

'  I  mean,  of  course,'  she  interrupted, '  as  far 
as  regards  this  particular  purpose.  You  may 
give  him  all  you  have  and  get  off  cheaply  in 
comparison  with  putting  your  name  on  paper 
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in  connection  with  this  scheme.  Promise  me, 
upon  your  word  and  honour,  that  you  will 
never  do  that.' 

'Eeally,  Trenna,'  he  hesitated,  'you  are 
very  hard  on  me,  and  harder  still  on  Kit.' 

'  Promise  me See,  there  is  the  pony- 
carriage  with  your  mother  and  Maud — promise 
before  they  come  up ;  if  you  do  not,  so  sure  as 
I  am  a  living  woman  I  will  appeal  to  them  to 
save  you  from  yourself  and  them  from  you. 
Promise  me,  I  say.' 

The  earnestness  and  fervour  in  her  face 
were  amazing  to  witness  ;  it  was  plain  enough 
that  if  he  refused  her  she  would  keep  her 
word. 

'  Well,  well,  then  ;  I  do  promise  it,  Trenna. 
I  will  have  no  hand  in  this  mine  either  literally 
or  metaphorically  ;  though  I  do  think  you  are 
very   hard   on   Kit.     I    don't    mean   that,   of 
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course,'  he  added  hastily,  for,  to  his  alarm  and 
astonishment,  she  had  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears.  '  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Trenna ;  you 
can't  suppose  that  I  don't  know  you  love  him.' 
'I  am  not  angry  with  you,  Mark,'  she 
sobbed :  '  I  am  more  thankful  to  you  than 
words  can  say ;  and  as  to  Kit,  the  day  will 
come  when,  looking  on  those  dear  onos  yonder, 
you  will  bless  me  for  having  been  so  "  hard 
upon  him,"  and  when  Kit  will  bless  me  too.' 
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